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What every woman 
wants to know 
about her champion 


That what he does, he does well—and with considera- 
tion—whether playing golf or choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon 
ever to come out of Kentucky, aged not 4—not 7—but 
8 mellowing years, to a richness no other bourbon 
achieves. The only bourbon in the world that combines 
the rich, rare flavor men prize with the gentle mildness 
a lady appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 


Champion 
yourbon 
~Schenley 


backswing a 


champion’s left St raig ht 
arm is straight, 
right elbow points BW Ke ntucky 
down, legs braced 
N against sway. ` - B o ee on 
Naples WERIN i Bourbon | A Years 
Geel: Mellow 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N, Y. C. 
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DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


Original of this Bachelor's Chest, cira 
1740, is now in the Brush-Everard House 
in Williamsburg. 


See O'Neill and Bishop's Williamsburg 
reproductions in furniture, fabrics, prints 
and accessories. 
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“that particular piece” of furniture 
you've always wanted, but have never found | 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN Custom CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA, TU 4-0729 
4-3 


FRENCH PORCELAIN COFFEE SET 


Classic in line—a perfect companion, set to go with your Ironstone 
pieces. The coffee pot holds 4 cups and stands 6% inches tall. 
Makes a choice gift and you will want one of these French imports 
for yourself. 
3 piece set—$6.50 postpaid 

Spode and Wedgwood dinnerware carried in open stock 

HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 

148 Main Street—Flemington, New Jersey 


OF fine Philadelphia Sheraton knee- 
hole desk. c. 1790. The shield back, 
Hepplewhite chairs are part of a set. 
c. 1780. A painting of Grace Gallo- 
way, wife of J. Galloway (Speaker 
of The Assembly, Pennsylvania). 
Painted in 1750 by Thos. Stokes. 


Darid Stockwell Antiques 


8701 Kennett Pike, Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone OL 5-4466 Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat. 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
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Mine was a gift but 
please do not renew. I do not like re- 
cent arty trends. 


MAIL 


subscription, 


Wm. Richard Carpenter 
65 Robbins Ave. 


(We are sorry that Reader Carpenter 
is distressed about our recent emphasis 
on art. It it true that in the last two 
issues the accent was on the Philadel- 
phia Arts Festival. However, future is- 
sues will revert to our established policy 
of covering the five county area in as 
broad a manner as possible.—Ed.) 


Encouragement 
Tecumseh, Michigan 
Your new branching out is a very nice 
step of progress—I congratulate you. It 
suits me fine because I was raised in 
Montgomery County and find the South- 
eastern edition even more interesting. 
Gertrude H. Eldredge 
Rt. 1, Taylor Rd. 


Mr. Wyeth, Take a Bow! 
Long Island City 


On a recent visit to the New York 
Museum of Modern Art I was held spell- 
bound by a painting of a girl, her back 
towards me, sitting on the ground among 
long blades of grass. I could not tear 
myself away from the haunting girl. 
Upon leaving the Museum my final 
thoughts were of the artist whom I saw 
as a person dedicated to a life of per- 
fection in his chosen field. The painting: 
“Christina’s World” by Andrew Wyeth. 

Therefore, I was happy to learn, 
through the Traveler that Mr. Wyeth 
was awarded the 1959 Philadelphia Arts 
Festival Award; a prelude I am sure to 
world wide recognition and gratitude. 

Thank you, Traveler, for the excellent 
Arts Festival Issue. 

Ernest J. Cotogna 
35-37 10th St. 


Montgomery County 
Thank you very much for printing the 
excellent article by Jeanne Behrend. 
(The Musical City, Feb.) I sincerely hope 
that her plan for the festival of Western 
Hemisphere music takes shape, and our 
city will be the top city for culture. 
Ruth S. Arman 
Elkins Park 
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The Devil to Pay 


Yardley, Penna. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the 
qualities of your criticisms of that miser- 
able book which so misrepresents Bucks 
County. (The Devil in Bucks County) 

1 was also very interested in your arti- 
cle on old locks because the front door 
here at “Lakeside” was and is equipped 
with one of those “Carpenter” locks 
exactly like your picture. 

John L. M. Yardley 
“Lakeside” 


Gone But Not Forgotten 
Doylestown, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Traveler fills a uni- 
que place in the magazine world. It has 
a new dimension and added depth. It 
was probably not intentional, but I think 
that the article “Valley of Grief” is un- 
fair to the people of Johnstown. I do 
not deny that there was fighting, thiev- 
ing and drinking amid the rubble and 
the bodies as described, but that is not 
the whole story. 

It was said in the story, “Conemaugh 
Valley slept again . . . with thanks in 
twenty thousand hearts to Philadelphia 

. and its Red Cross.” 

However, many people of Conemaugh 
Valley slept again after the flood, united 
with families and friends, with prayers 
on their lips and thanks in their hearts 
to Hetty Ogle, the telephone supervisor 
who, having sent all the operators to 
safety, remained at her post calling peo- 
ple on the telephone to tell them that 
the dam had broken and they must fly 
to the hills. How many people owed 
their lives to her message will never be 
known. Her body doubtless filled one of 
those hastily made graves with inade- 
quate inscriptions. Her last warning mes- 
sage over the phone was the last that 
was heard or seen of Hetty Ogle, but the 
memory of her heroism as one who gave 
“the last full measure of devotion” lives 
in the hearts of many people. 

This too was Johnstown in 1889. 

Maud Sargent 
P.O. Box 83 


(We are grateful to Miss Sargent for 
bringing to our attention the role played 
by Hetty Ogle in the Johnstown flood. 
History doesn’t always record these in- 
dividual deeds of heroism and we, a bit 
belatedly it is true, pay tribute to Hetty 
Ogle. Her devotion to duty is typified 
today by the courage of the telephone 
operators who remain on duty in the 
face of the gravest danger.—Ed.) 


The Penn Country’s monthly magazine of people, 
e 


: $5.00; T a! 
per year for subscriptions outside the United States). 
obar sgi and Advertising deadlines the Ist of the 
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postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. and at additional 
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FURNITURE INDUSTRIES MART 


32 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From our collection of famous Widdicomb furniture. 


Phone - WAinut 5-1505 


A stimulating selection of America’s handsomest furniture. 


Available through your favorite decorator or dealer. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
..-Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


ave offerte, Fock Sil 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
en Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


ROCK HILL 


U,S. ROUTE 1 . LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


See more Save more 


with 


LUFTHANSA 
travel dividends 


(Fares based on round trip Economy Flight from New York.) 


FLY NONSTOP TO PARIS 
only $489% 


DIVIDEND: See Brussels, Amsterdam, London 
— any one or all three great cities at 


NO EXTRA FARE! or Madrid at 


See more...Save more with LUFTHANSA Tours 


K ROYAL TREAT IN ’59—An all-expense Lufthansa Tour of 9 countries, 28 days, first class 
hotels, personally conducted. Economy Class roundtrip from New York—ONLY $1099 

W EUROPE THE EASY WAY—17 days to 33 days—a wide choice of itineraries and stop- 
overs. Carefully planned to give you maximum pleasure at minimum price. Round 
trip from New York by Economy Flight—from $735 to $1070 


X CAPITALS TOUR—5 of Europe’s most memorable cities... London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Paris. All-expense rate including round trip Economy Flight from 
New York—ONLY $722 


+ CITY BY CITY TOURS—You choose the places you want to visit, taking advantage of 
Lufthansa’s TRAVEL DIVIDEND PLAN. Then stay as long as you like where you like. 3 
nights, 2 days in Frankfurt—as little as $38.25, Paris, same—$33.60. Dozens of cities 
to choose from! 


FLY NONSTOP TO FRANKFURT 
only 92228 


DIVIDEND: see Zurich, Geneva or London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, Copenhagen 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


FLY ONE STOP TO ROME 
only $591 50 
or a choice of 16 other cities en route. 


DIVIDEND: see Naples, and Palermo in Sicily at 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


LUFTHANSA 


Se GERMAN AIRLINES 


CLIP FOR FREE INFORMATION 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
é Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 3, Pa.. Dept. PT-I or 
Grant Bldg., RM. 404-B, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. PT-2 


Send me FREE complete information on “Travel Dividends” and 1959 all-expense 
Lufthansa Tours. 
NAME 
STREET. 
Ee a 
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a) TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month: Travelers Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


THEATRE 


Gypsy—Apr. 13-May 9. Ethel Merman in the 
musical comedy version of Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Eve. at 8:30; matinees Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30. Shubert Theatre, 250 S. 
Broad St. PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


End As a Man—Apr. 14-26. Ben Gazzara re- 
creating the role he did on stage and screen 
in Calder Willingham’s examination of Southern 
military school life. Tues. through Fri., 8:30; 
Sat. at 6:00 and 9:30; Sun. at 2:30 and 
8:30. Ogontz Theatre, 6035 Ogontz Ave. 
WA 4-8684. 


A Boy Growing Up—Apr. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 
This one-man show by the distinguished 
actor, Emlyn Williams, is described as an 
entertainment from the stories of Dylan 
Thomas. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust 
Sts. 


Sholem Aleichem Festival—Apr. 25-May 3. 
Two of the Yiddish humorist’s finest plays 
presented in celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth. “It’s Hard to Be a Jew” 
will be performed for six consecutive even- 
ings, beginning Apr. 25 at 8:30 p.m. and at 
the Sun. matinee, Apr. 26, at 3:30 p.m. 
“Tevye and His Daughters” will be given the 
eve. of May 1, 2 and 3 at 8:30 and at the 
Sat. and Sun. matinees, May 2 and 3, at 
3:30 p.m. Walnut Theatre, 9th and Walnut 
Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


LITTLE THEATRES 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Road, Moylan. 
Jacinto Benavente’s Spanish comedy, “Bonds 
of Interest.” April 21 through May 9. “The 
Idiot”; Professor Fredrick Ewen will have his 
roundtable review and symposium on Dostoe- 
vski’s novel and actors will enact scenes. 
May 3 only. LOwell 6-2482. 


Footlighters, Inc.—Saturday Club of Wayne, 
Wayne, Pa. “Teahouse of the August Moon” 
by John Patrick. April 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
MU 8-3839. 


Theater 3 Productions—Academy of Music 
Foyer Theater, Broad and Locust Sts., “The 
Rope Dancers” Morton Wishengrad’s critically 
acclaimed play, about an idyllic man who 
takes life with a grin, will be presented from 
March 31 through April 12. PE 5-0574. 


Cheltenham Playhouse—Cheltenham Township 
Art Centre, Ashbourne Rd. Cheltenham. 
“Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller will 
be presented April 25 through May 9. ESsex 
-8111. 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave. “Outward 
Bound,” the well-loved drama of the voyage 
between life and death. Fri. and Sat. eve. at 
8:30 from Apr. 17 to May 9. IV 2-0330. 
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Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave. “Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” George Axelrod’s 
satire with a different twist. Fri. and Sat. at 
8:30 through April 25. Noel Coward’s “Blithe 
Spirit,” on Fri. and Sat. eve. at 8:30, opens 
May 1. PI 2-8324. 


Curtain Club—Thompson-Gay Gymnasium, Ur 
sinus College, Collegeville. George Kaufman’s 
comedy, “The Solid Gold Cadillac.” May 8 
and 9 at 8. p.m. 


Dutch Country Players—Ridge Road near 
Sumneytown. “Monique,” French mystery by 
the authors of “Diabolique.’’ May 15, 16, 22 
and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


Drama Guild—2027 Chestnut St., Jean Anouilh’s 
modern-dress version of Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 
Apr. 18 and 19 at 8:30 p.m. 


The Dramateurs—Bryn Mawr Theatre, Lan 
easter Ave., Bryn Mawr. “The Seven Year 
Itch,” witty comedy of husband's philander- 
ing while his wife is away on vacation. May 
12, 13 and 14 at 8:30 p.m. 


Drexel Dramatic Group—Drexel Auditorium, 
32nd and Chestnut Sts. “Folk Song,” a new 
musical that explores the impact of the Civil 
War on a quiet New England village. May 15 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Langhorne Players—The Players Barn, Yard- 
ley-Bridgetown Rds. (Route 432), Langhorne 
“The Desperate Hours,” gripping mystery, 
from Apr. 25 to May 2 at 8:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre Club—Clothier Hall, Swarth- 
more College. Original play, “A Place of Meet- 
ing’ by Grandin Conover. Apr. 24 and 25 at 
8:15 p.m. 


Masque of La Salle College—La Salle College 
Campus, Phila. “Finian’s Rainbow,” the famous 
musical comedy will be presented on May 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 


McCarter Theatre—Princeton, N. J. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe,” Apr. 24 and 25 at 
8:30 p.m. and May 2 at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 


Music Theatre of Abington—Abington Sr. High 
School. “Guys and Dolls,’ the musical with 
the Damon Runyon characters. Apr. 17, 18, 
23, 24, 25 at 8:30 p.m. 


Old Academy Players—3544 Indian Queen 
Lane, Phila. William Inge’s comedy-drama, 
“Bus Stop.” Apr. 17, 18, 28, 24 and 25 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd and Walnut Sts. 
“Julius Caesar,” Shakespeare’s tragedy in a 
modern adaptation, directed by N. Y. director, 
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Frank Leary. Fri., Sat. and Sun. eve. at 8:30 
p.m. through Apr. 26. 


Neshaminy Valley Music Theatre—Neshaminy 
High School Auditorium. “Plain and Fancy,” 
the delightful musical about some fancy New 
Yorkers in the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Apr. 28, 24 and 25 at 8:30 p.m. 


Pennsylvania Players—Irvine Auditorium, 34th 
below Spruce Sts. University of Penna. group 
will present “Oklahoma,” the enduring Rogers 
and Hammerstein musical, on Apr. 16, 17 and 
18 at 8:15 p.m. 


Philadelphia Civic Theatre—4441 Main St., 
Manayunk. “Plain and Fancy,” the musical 
about the doings in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
world. Fri., Sat. and Sun. eve. at 8:30 p.m., 
Apr. 17 through May 17. 


The Playmasters—The Barn, Andalusia. 
“Heaven Can Wait,” comedy about a prize- 
fighter’s adventures in heaven. May 8 and 16 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave. “Venus 
Observed,” Christopher Fry’s witty and styl- 
ized comedy. Apr. 17, 18, 21, 23, 24 and 25 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Upper Darby Players—Cardington Stone 
Hurst School, Upper Darby. “The Milky Way,” 
the old Harold Lloyd and Danny Kaye starrer 
about a milkman-turned-prizefighter, May 8 
and 9 at 8:30 p.m. 


Village Players of Hatboro—Summit Ave. off 
Jacksonville Rd. “The Moon is Blue,” the 
comedy of a young girl’s bachelor apartment. 
May 1, 2, 8, 9 at 8:30 p.m. 


Whitemarsh Valley Players—Hillcrest Jr. High 
School, Hillcrest Ave., Erdenheim. “The Loud 
Red Patrick,” John Boruff’s comedy that 
originally starred David Wayne and Arthur 
Kennedy. May 16, 22 and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Apr. 20 at 8:30 
concert version of Berlioz’ “The Damnation 
of Faust”; Apr. 24 at 2:00 and Apr. 25 at 
8:30, all request program. Eugene Ormandy 
conducts, PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Wissahickon Valley Symphony—Germantown 
Jewish Center, Lincoln Drive and Eller St. 
Benita Valente,- soprano. Louis Vyner con- 
ducts. Apr. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 


Jarmila Novotna, soprano—Adelphia Hotel. 
The opera diva tells of her life on two con- 
tinents in story and song. Apr. 17 at 12:30 
p.m. 


Philadelphia Little 


Symphony—University 
Museum auditorium, 


34th and Spruce Sts. 
David Lloyd, tenor, is soloist in Benjamin 
Britten’s “Serenade for Tenor and Horn.” 
Apr. 17 at 8:30 p.m. 


Lee Luvisi, pianist—Settlement Musie School, 
416 Queen St. Apr. 19 at 8:30 p.m. 


Brahms’ Requiem—Church of the Savior, 
38th and Chestnut Sts. Mendelssohn Club will 
present the Requiem and excerpts from the 
Bach motet, “Jesu Meine Freude.” Apr. 21 
at 8 p.m. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—War Memorial 
Building, Trenton, N. J. Final concert of the 
season with Anton Kuerti, pianist, as soloist. 
Apr. 21 at 8:30 p.m. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


® 


DINNER COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GwWIGWIGYHI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Reute 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


Amerita String Orchestra—Museum of Art, 
25th and the Parkway. Program of Italian 
music with Lorne Munroe, cellist, as soloist. 
Apr. 22 at 8:30 p.m. 


Conestoga Chorus—New Radnor High School, 
Radnor. “A Musical Day,” with songs divided 
according to ‘Morning,’ ‘Afternoon’ and 
“Night.” Orlando Otey, pianist, soloist. Apr. 
27 at 8:15 p.m. 


Carlos Montoya, guitarist—McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton, N. J. May 1 at 8:30 p. m. 


Choral and Orchestral Concert—Clothier Hall, 
Swarthmore College. Program presented by the 
college chorus and orchestra. May 2 at 
8:15 p.m. 


Matinee Musical C | u b—Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. “A Night in Vienna” with choral en- 
semble, piano ensemble and orchestra under 
Louis Vyner’s baton. May 5 at 8:30 p.m. 


Bach Festival—Packer Memorial Chapel, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem. The justly famed 
Bach Choir in the 52nd annual festival. High- 
light of performance is the “Mass in B-minor.”’ 
May 7, 8, 9, 15 and 16. 


Opera Festival—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. Metropolitan Opera stars Jan 
Peerce and Rise Stevens, violinist Mischa 
Elman and the Devon Academy Dancers per- 
form for the benefit of the Kensington Hos- 
pital Maintenance Fund. Champagne supper 
and ball follows at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
May 10 at 7:45. 


Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra—Beverly 
Hills Jr. High School, Lansdowne. Four 
soloists and 100 voice chorus in Verdi's 
Requiem. May 3 at 3 p.m. Same program re- 
peated at Clothier Hall, Swarthmore College, 
May 12 at 8 p.m. 


The Yeoman of the Guard—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Presentation by the 
Savoy Company, America’s oldest Gilbert and 
Sullivan troupe. May 15 and 16 at 8:30 p.m. 


ARTS 


The Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St. Group ex- 
hibition by Carolyn Faught Armstrong, Stella 
Drabkin, Nathan Margolis, Francis McCarthy, 
James Kirk, Merrick, Helen Southworth, Carl 
L. Steele, Martin Zipkin through April 8; 
Oils, caseins and drawings by Crystel Lazo 
through April 26; variety of crafts by Libbie 
Lovett Stewart through April 26; Exhibition 
of young illustrators by Tom Allen, Don Alm- 
quist, Emil John Antonucci, Lionel Kalish, and 
Harvey Schmidt from April 2 through May 3; 
“Watercolorists—18 to 30.” through April 29; 
Sculpture by Bernard Brenner through May 3; 
Oils by Larry Day from April 8 through May 
3; Group Exhibition by Gerardo Belifiore, 
Daniel Cades, Ann T. Goodman, Edward R. 
Grove, Humbert Howard, Raphael Sabatini, 
Vita P. Solomon, Ben Solowey, Doris Staffel 
from April 10 through May $; Oils and draw- 
ings by Martin Kaelin from April 29 through 
May 24; Contemporary porcelains by Luke 
and Rolland Leitzke from April 29 through 
May 24; Watercolors and caseins by Arthur 
Osver from May 6 through May 31; Oils and 
drawings by Fred Nagler May 6-May 31; 
“Todays Religious Art” from May 7 through 
May 31. 


Walter Baum Galleries, Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Exhibition of paintings by S. 
Gertrude Schell and Frances K. Shantz from 
April 15 through May 15. 


Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County, 
Media Branch of Delaware County National 
Bank, Baltimore Pike at South Ave., Media. 
Painting Exhibition from April 2 through 20. 
Media Courthouse Green; Clothesline Exhibi- 
tion of paintings and display of crafts on 
May 22. 


Lansdale Art League, Lansdale. 11th Annual 
Exhibition of paintings and sculpture at the 
York Ave. School, York and Mitchell Aves., 
Lansdale, from April 26th through May 2. 


Community Arts Center, Wallingford. An ex- 
hibition of contemporary Japanese wood-block 
prints from the collection of Richard Snyder, 
from April 5th. Exhibition of early American 


Decoration Class of Tole-ware and furniture 
on May 3. Festival of the Arts and Clothesline 
Exhibit on May 16 (rain date May 17). 


Wayne Art Center, 413 Maplewood Ave., 
Wayne. Wayne Annual Open Exhibit from 
April 12 through 25. Invitation Show in Oils 
from May 3 through 17. 


P. Grebe Rimmel Studio, 406 N. Lewis Road, 
Royersford. The expressionistic paintings of 
Margaret Millikin will be on exhibit during 
May. 


Red Door Gallery, 7944 Thouron Ave., Phila. 
Oils by A. Ronald Bechtle, prints by Edythe 
Ferris, and water colors by Mary B. Schuen- 
mann on exhibition from March 17 through 
April 19. 


The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. An- 
nual international etching exhibition will be 
held from April 10. Selections from Print 
Club’s permanent collection will be on exhibit 
from May 5 through 20. 


The Chancellor Room, 206 S. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia. Artists Exhibitions presented by Earl 
Gordon. One-man show by Martin Zipin open- 
ing April 4. From April 18th, Antonio and 
Edmund Martino, Patricia Mangione, Mitch 
Wagman, C. Ronald Bechtle, Sanford Green- 
berg, William Loos and Ruth Petlock ex- 
hibiting until May 16. Among other exhibitors 
opening May 16 through June 12, Humbert 
Howard. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J. 
Through April, paintings of B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
in Dining Room Gallery and collages, “Trees 
in the Snow’ by Jacques Kupfermann of 
Princeton. Through May, and joint exhibition 
in both galleries of George and Hilah Remailly. 


Woodmere Art Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave. 
19th annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture. April 19 through May 10. 


Design Corner, 298 Levering Mill Road. Oils 
and prints by Marion Crawford. Also special 
print show in all techniques. Through May. 


Chester County Art Association, Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester. Spring members 
show, April 19 through May 3; exhibition of 
children’s work by pupils of Katherine Seidle, 
April 19 through 26. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Color woodcuts—‘Images of the Mass” 
by Peter Lipman-Wolf through April 18. 


Tyler School of Fine Arts, Beech and Penrose 
Ave. 13th annual exhibition through April 17. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Exhibition of paintings, 
graphics and sculpture by the Philadelphia 
Art Teachers’ Association, April 15 through 
May 6. 


Newman Contemporary Gallery, 1625 Walnut 
St. Recent paintings, drawings and gouaches 
by Morris Berd, through May 2. 


Da Vinci Art Alliance, Fleisher Art Memorial, 
719 Catherine St. 18th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture, May 2 through 16. 


The Plastic Club, 247 Camac St. “All Philadel- 
phia Show—Old and New,” opening May 13. 


Allens Lane Art Center—Allens Lane & Mc- 
Callum St. Collectors show of prized posses- 
sions of members and friends of the center, 
Apr. 18 through 30. Art sale, Apr. 18 and 
19, offers for purchase original paintings and 
prints from the center’s own collection. Also 
selection of jewelry and sculpture. Mrs. Morris 
Wenger and Irwin Bernstein will speak on the 
rewards of collecting on Apr. 19 at 3:30 p.m. 
and LeRoi Williams will show slides of paint- 
ings from the world’s major museums on Apr. 
24 at 8:30 p.m. 


Norristown Art League—Logan Square, Norris- 


town. Clothes line art sale open to members 
and non-members. May 8 and 9 (rain date 
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May 15 and 16). 


Trenton State College—Trenton, N. J. Spring 
Festival of Arts, May 3-10. Series of lectures, 
recitals, concerts and displays of student and 
professional art work. 


Levittown Artists Association—Phila. National 
Bank, Levittown Shopping Center. Exhibit of 
members’ paintings. Apr. 18-24. 


Cheltenham Township Art Center—Ashbourne 
Rd. at Rowland, Cheltenham. 12th annual 
award exhibition through May 3. 


Philmont Country Club—Huntingdon Valley. 
Oils, watercolors, drawings, prints and designs 
(for fabrics, wallpaper and rugs) by Nathan 
Margolis. Through April. 


LECTURES 


Peggy Wood—The stage and screen actress 
will speak on “Personality in Acting” in 
Murphy Chapel, Ogontz campus of Penna. 
State University. Apr. 21 at 8 p.m. 


Mark Van Doren—The famous teacher and 
author will discuss “Poetry As Knowledge” in 
Murphy Chapel, Ogontz campus of Penna. 
State University. Apr. 28 at 7:15 p.m. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. Apr. 16-30: “Hold 
’Er Cowboy” with Francis Fel and Bobby 
Vernon and “Telling Stories’ with Our 
Gang. May 1-15: “Love Riot” with Marie 
Dressler and the Keystone Cops and “The 
Lion and the Louse.” Tues. through Fri., 2:00 
and 4:00; Sat., 1:00, 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00; 
Sun., 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00. 


Exceptional Films—Franklin Institute (side 
entrance), 21st and the Parkway. Apr. 30, 
May 1 and 2 at 8:20 p.m. “The Walls of 
Malapaga,” with Jean Gabin and Isa Miranda; 
“Goya—The Disasters of War,” seen through 
his savage series of lithographs; and “Tall 
Tales,” with folk singers Burl Ives and Josh 
White. 


“South Seas Adventure’—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; 
Sunday, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and 
Sun. 2:30. LOcust 4-3751. 


University Museum—384th and Spruce Sts. 
“Tula to Tulum” and ‘Maya Through the 
Ages,” Apr. 12; “The Titan,” (film study of 
Michelangelo), Apr. 19; and “Religious Arch- 
aeology,” “The Book and the Idol” and 
“Jerusalem, the Holy City,” Apr. 26. All 
showings at 3 p.m. EVergreen 6-1241. 


SPORTS 


Table Tennis Tournament—Big Brother Club, 
25 S. Van Pelt St. Second annual meet. Apr. 
19 at 1. p.m. 


Horseracing—Garden State Park, Camden. 
Spring meeting opens May 2, with daily races 
until May 30. Stake races: Valley Forge Handi- 
cap, May 2; Delaware Valley, May 9; Ran- 
cocas, May 13. 


Rowing—Schuylkill River below Girard Ave. 
Bridge. La Salle-Marietta, May 7 at 3:30 p.m.; 
‘Dad Vail Championship,” small college rowing 
championship, May 9. Trial heat at 10:30 a.m. 
and championship at 3 p.m. 


College Basketball—La Salle College field, 20th 
and Olney Ave. La Salle-West Chester, May 7; 
La Salle-Drexel, May 13. Games begin at 
3 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antique Sale—Veteran of Foreign Wars Build- 
ing, Starr St. at Washington Ave., Phoenixville. 
Luncheon served. Snack bar all day. Apr. 16- 
17, 10 am. to 10 p.m. 


Hobby Show—Gimbel’s Auditorium, 9th and 
Market Sts. Fifth annual event for senior citi- 
zens for the display of handiwork and collec- 
tions. Apr. 22 to 28. 
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Devon Day at Suburban Square—Suburban 
Square, Ardmore. County fair air will prevail 
about the square with booths, games for chil- 
dren, handicrafts for sale, bake sale. For the 
benefit of Bryn Mawr Hospital. Also, five per 
cent of the day’s sales by merchants of the 
Suburban Square area will be given to the 
hospital. Apr. 25. 


Open House Day—New Hope, Pa. Ten houses 
and artists’ studios will be open to the public. 
Afternoon tea at the Solebury School. May 9. 


Germantown Week—May 11-17. Exhibits, fairs 
and musical events will highlight the 12th 
annual observance of this event. Tour of his- 
toric houses, May 16, 1 to 5 p.m. Wissa- 
hickon Horse Show, May 17. Art exhibit in 
Vernon House. Industrial exhibit in German- 
town library. 


Lawn Fete—Lower Bucks County Hospital, 
Bristol. Amusements, musical program, booths 
and games. May 15 from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
and May 16 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Philadelphia Home Show—Commercial Museum, 
34th and Convention Ave. Exhibition of latest 
improvements in home development, sponsored 
by the Home Builders Assn. of Phila. and 
Suburbs. Apr. 13-18. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Road, Moylan. 
A. A. Milne’s popular children’s play, “Winnie 
the Pooh” will be presented May 9, 16 and 
23. LOwell 6-2482. 


“Today in Philadelphia" 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 


the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GUDE every Friday morning at 
8:25 on “Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations, including 
Elmer, scene-stealing Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., 
Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., Sundays. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
childer, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave., Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
1728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 
Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart”; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 


a distinguished hotel 
in the heart of Philadelphia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon @ Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 


Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 
Kingsley 5-0100 


B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 
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HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, 1/2 miles west of Rt. 100 


JIM BRADLEY‘S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 


in 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your ? 
bridge parties 

Banquet Facilities 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


Kountry Tavern wee 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
= Fe Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 
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Washington Crossing Inn 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

Dinner Buffet-—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


alertak for a party... or for the family. 
The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 


through our roof Cocktails 


Air-Conditioned Open every day 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower (latter 
is closed weekends till spring). The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers ex- 
cellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American and foreign 
commerce and culture. 1959 Philadelphia 
Home Show will be held April 13-18. Current 
event from April lith through May 8th: 
Exhibit of press photography, and old and 
new press photographic equipment, by Press 
Photographers Assoc. of Phila. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, Tues. until 10 p.m., and weekends 
1 to 5 


Elfreth’s Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). “Sky tours,” 
with lectures on the stars and planets. April’s 
program: “Saturn.” Lectures at 3 every day 
except Mon., and at 8 p.m. on Wed. and Fri. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter’s Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5 
Admission, 25¢. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing has exhibits 
of rare American furniture, silver, and china. 
Collections of modern, medieval, and renais- 
sance art; European and American period 
rooms; Gothic chapel, and Indian temple. Open 
daily 9 to 5. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
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variety of contemporary works. Exhibitions of 
paintings, sculpture and graphic arts. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia’s first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5-9320. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum’s staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America’s first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢ (those under 
six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer’s private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum. Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Linclon Highway, 
Langhorne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 
exotic animals (llamas to peacocks) to play 
with in open, wooded area. All animals are 
well trained and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. 
till dusk. Adults, 50¢, children 25¢. SKyline 
7-2773. 

Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. 
The first home of John James Audubon, fa- 
mous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington’s winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington’s Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 
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items from the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester 
Wilmington Pike, 14 mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 


Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. 2 to 5. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models. Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 


to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian water 
garden with beautiful fountain and pools. Open 
air theater for summer productions, with un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains. Large 
conservatory with 3% acres under glass de- 
voted to outstanding floral displays through- 
out the year. Open every day 11 to 5. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


** Closed Monday 
%*See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


* 


* Closed Sunday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. Rittenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300.*% 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It’s hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day’s work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. Rittenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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TRAVEL TIP 


from 


om : 


renowned author of “Temple Fielding's 
Selective Shopping Guide to Europe” 


“I’ve sipped and sampled 
liquors over the world. 
TIl still take America’s 
straight bourbon—and 
above all, Old Hickory. 
It’s the best friend ice 
ever had.” 


OLD HICKORY 


America is swinging to Bourbon 
—and the choice is Old Hickory! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF 
OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO., PHILA., PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
NEW HOPE »• PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE BISTRO 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay 
Parisian setting before and after the 
theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 
RENDEZVOUS BAR 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 
THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served, 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour. The popular Hunt 
Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. 
Delicious hot and cold hors d’oeuvres in the 
sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. PEnny- 
packer 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
bord, and Fri. Seafood and Newburg or beef- 
steak. The Restaurant on the Mall serves good 
food at reasonable prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Chancellor Hall Hotel, 13th and Chancellor Sts. 
Chancellor Room features continental and 
Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP’s for patrons’ listen- 
ing pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. PEnny- 
packer 5-5811. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100.* 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m... . fea- 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant . 
dinner music and dancing with the Dave 
Stanley Trio nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop 
House has a marvelous tankard-and-ale at- 
mosphere, and is “for-men-only” until 2:30. 
Piano ramblings here in the evenings. Cock- 
tails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-7200. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Colombo Cortese’s dance band until 
April 11; Fred Shimmer’s Band takes over 
after that date. Embassy Room has the con- 
tinental air. Try their justly famous shrimp 
lamaze. Men take over the Coach Room* bar 
until 7 p.m. except on Fri. and Sat. PEnny- 
packer 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy* 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Hilda Simmons entertain 
warmly at double pianos during this breezy 
month of March. Call Mr. King for reserva- 
tions. PEnnypacker 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 
danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 
the better night spots in the area. April 15, 
Carmen Cavallero; April 29-May 9, Shelby 
Berman; May 11-28, Joey Bishop. PEnny- 
packer 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. April 13-18, Domenigo Modugno, 


Ford and Hines; April 20-25, Elaine May and 
Mike Nichols; April 27-May 2, Les Paul and 
Mary Ford, Bel-Vel; May 4-9, Lionel Hampton 
and Band; May 11-16, Tommy Sands and Allen 
King. Call Barney for reservations. KIngsley 
5-3373. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he’ll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wenderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman’s Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L’Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three’s*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson’s*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America’s leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department, (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027% 


Arthur’s Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
“medium” are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley’s, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie’s good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Kasha, blintzes, 
borscht, other Old World dishes and American 
cuisine in the haunt of the New York and 
Hollywood stars. Charming Russian atmos- 
phere. Established 36 years. KIngsley 5-4423.% 


Stouffer's, Penn Center, 16th and Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd. American antiques have been 
used to furnish the elegant rooms; Fairmount, 
Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack Room, Time 
Counter, Greene Countrie North and South. 
Open every day but Sunday, 7:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. LOcust 8-5985. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Kelly’s, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since the 
early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe’s*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum’s*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer’s, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It’s noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab” are ‘musts’ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue’s*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day ’til 1 a.m., Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144.*% 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. WAlnut 5-2772. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher’s, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck’s on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a_ tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575.% 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888.%* 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only” is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341.% 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-8771.*% 
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River's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vy block off Rt. 202  EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


Ww 
p Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's ''STELLA DALLAS," 
River-front room available gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Li for i 
Late Snacks and PI tars, feces aaa 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons @ Dinners @ Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. Orth 8-3771 


ies aes 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the 
roaring fireplace, for a new de- 
light in dining pleasure. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 


ake COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Sunday 12 "til 8 re food pool weir ret taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. tering to weddings, 
Mixed er Prune apy gat banquets, business and Scot affairs. s 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
14% mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 

RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY Specializing in 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


Spring By 
the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful atmos- 
phere await you at this picturesque 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


Were open every day but Christmas 
Day 
Facilities for parties and banquets 


Not just another restaurant, but 


a famous dining landmark on the 
canal. The food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're 
closed). 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


~~ BLACK 
~~ BASS 
e HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquel facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


RUSSIAN INN 


“The Inn” 
1233 Locust Street 


Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 


Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Specializing in 

Old World | International & 
Atmosphere American Cuisine 
KIngsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 


SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


HANEY’S on the hill 


The Restaurant With The Country Club 
Atmosphere 


All food cooked to order. Enjoy Bucks County's 
finest panorama of the Delaware River Valley. 


Consult us For reservations, call 
regarding your Yukon 2-8782 
BANQUETS— UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
PRIVATE Follow sign 14% mile off 
PARTIES AND Rt. #32 or turn Right off 
WEDDING Rt. #611 at Revere 
RECEPTIONS. —Closed Sunday 


ge GWYNEDD, PA. szo 
{ Wm. Penn Inn F 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Ga Phone OXbow 9-4684 "5b 
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Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125.% 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677.*% 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981.* 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. Dance to soft music of Kurt Weiler Trio 
every weekend. CYpress 5-2200.% 


Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every 
evening. Bar. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseur’s delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good food in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordenstown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candielight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch’s Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210.*% 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893.% 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Flilmore 8-2474.% 


Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere.” 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 134 mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot rast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301.%* 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flilmore 8-9364.% 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 


DIO EG 


MAKE LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE 
YOUR DESTINATION for genuine old 
country hotel food and refreshment. 
Your out-of-town guesis will be charmed. If 
you’ve ever yearned to own fine prints, 
Clarence Sherdon’s exhibit this month will 
delight you. Serving 11:30 A. M. to 1 A. M. 
daily. Sundays to 8 P. M. Duncan Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet approved. 


Barrie 
Cocktail 


Est. 1812 


Lambertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
WoOrth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


CLOSED 
MONDAYS 


PPPPPOOPOO® HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner. 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 
Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


Superb 
served 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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Foos Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Private Rooms for Parties 


DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwebhr’s 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


Fora 
Delightful Vacation 


Visit famed Hotel Hershey .. . 
new swimming pool . . . horse- 
back riding . . . golf on cham- 
pionship courses . . . stroll in 
colorful Hershey Gardens... 
dine on farm-fresh food. 


Hal Healey 


Sead, . 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
1 mile North of Hatboro 


ROCK RUN, 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
LATE EVENING SNACKS 
BANQUET FACILITIES FOR 500 
Where Rte. 13 crosses Rte. 1, 
just south of Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-2200 
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LATZ OWNERSHIP 


\ 
l 


Ationtic City’s Oldest Steak House 


| 
| 
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Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035.% 


Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 


lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784.% 
Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 


country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim’s 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071.* 


Volare’s*, Rte. West of New Hope. Dinner and 
late snacks, home-style and more than palat- 
able. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. 


The Cartwheel Inn*, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order... 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182.% 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time.” The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone $-6315. 


Trainer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie’s Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 


dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. 
nights. Open ‘til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 
5-5767% 


Haney’s on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782.% 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 


WHITPAIN INN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS = 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


ROSLYN 
GARDENS: 


be 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M 
on. Join us for “Shrimp Night™ every Thurs- 


day . . enjoy our entertainment Friday nights 
til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Cen ue 


at Haddonfield Rd. 
Delaware Township, N. J. 
103 air-conditioned rooms with 110 more 
being built. Famed restaurant & cocktail 
lounge. 7 meeting rooms, parking for f 
600 cars. Swimming pool. NOrmandy / 3 4 
2-7200. Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mor. 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 

611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


Route 
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YOU'LL BE HAPPIER 


with a 
Central-Penn Personal Loan. 
Call us. LO 4-3900 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


19 Conveniently located offices 


Philadelphia + Bucks County 
Montgomery County 
Phone LOcust 4-3900 


Member F.D.1.C. Member Federal Reserve System 


kk ee ke ee ke oe ke ee 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, NJ. 
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wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2656. 


Jos. Donnolo’s Fort Side Inn—‘Where 73 
Crosses 309,” Whitemarsh. Superb food in an 
unusual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. 
Live lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to 
their own tank . . . the only one in the area. 
Facilities for private parties and banquets. 
Open 7 days. Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Mitchell 6-7030. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty good 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. MItchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern, Rte 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. MItchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. MItchell $-1997. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal supervision. 
He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425.% 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350.*% 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 


of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679.% 


William Penn Inn, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown 
Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for 
lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the 
Curly Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 
to 400 in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. 
OXbow 9-4684.% 


Sauter’s Inn, Philmont and Pine Roads, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features 
dinners by candlelight. Soft background music. 
Open for luncheon, Cocktail bar. WlIlson 7- 
9414. 


Valley Inn, 737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. 
Stuffed lobster tails and steaks are a specialty 
in this relaxed Early American atmosphere. 
Fireplaces and interesting pictures abound in 
this 200-year-old inn. Quartet for dancing, 
Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion 
show on Fri., from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open 
Sundays from noon until 8 p.m. Pilgrim 
2-8400. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess’*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman’s, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber’s, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King’s orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s, Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte*, Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious, LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
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groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open 'til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy’s Glen Mills, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. 
At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1735. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages” really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family „for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 28, 144 miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. 
Expensive. HOmestead 9-6222.% 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber’s on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 
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BETTER GARDENS 
MORE BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 
WITH LESS WORK! 


Planet Jr. 
Eup 
ime- SUPER TUFFY | 


is sturdy and compact. Its 14 H.P. unit 
is geared low for utmost power, ease of 
operation. Does all types of outdoor work 
quickly, efficiently. Works with 
many attachments. 


New Planetiller® MODEL O, 3 hp. 


Asensational new lawn and garden aid. 
Prepares the soil for planting in one 
pass, keeps it weed free. Tills and digs 
around vegetables, shrubs and flower 
beds. The power tool for every back- 
yard gardener, commercial grower, 
landscape gardener, and rental agency. 


NEW PLANET JR. SUPERIDER 


saves you hours of time, labor, money on upkeep of 
gardens and lawns AND... you ride as you work. 
Superider spreads seed and fertilizer, handles heavy 
loads and gang mowers with ease—costs 
surprisingly little. Present Super Tuffy owners can 
convert to Superider at low cost. 


PLANET JR. HAND TOOLS 


do every job because there's one for each 
specific job. All are expertly designed for 
efficiency, convenience, economy. 


we of /™ 


Double Wheel Hoe Jiffy Seeder Grass Edger Garden Plow 


eee 


Single Wheel Hoe Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for details today ! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
` 3435 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa, 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 
tion. ''Diament-decorate" your home . . . there's a difference! 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 


Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd. 34 E. 53rd 
Strafford, Pa. Abington, Pa. New York. a » 
MUrray 8-9090 Oldfield 9-0990 Plaza 3-5455 


1515 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kingsley 5-3870 


Country Crafters , _ Furniture— ae 
pe se Decorative Accessories Ñ 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions $$} 


Gifts of dislinclion from for places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 6 
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HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH 


q 


n Perfection of 
lended Seoteh Whisky 


In Life... 
experience 
is the great 
teacher 

In Scotch... 
Teacher's 
is the great 
experience 


86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin® & Co., New York 
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Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you’re a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They’re 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. HIlltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 pm. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs, Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D'Ignazio’s Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton Lake Rd. 
Water wheel runs constantly in this old mill, 
built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. 
Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. GLobe 9-2140. 


Brooks’ Restaurant and Club Del-Rio, W. 
Chester Pike and Eagle Rd., Manoa. Seafood 
restaurant. Unusual chef's special is the broiled 
seafood platter. Banquet facilities in Club. 
Restaurant closed on Mon. Hilltop 6-9830. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge, Lambertville. Radio’s ‘Stella 
Dallas’ greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897.*« 


Gracious outdoor living... 


We have built ex- — 
tensive outdoor fa- 
cilities for your 
relaxation and 
pleasure. Now you 
will have the en- 
joyment of a spa- 
cious swimming 
pool with adjoining 
dining and loung- 
ing areas. Lounge 
in beach attire on 
our new sundeck 
where you get a 
magnificent view 
of the beach and 
ocean activities. 


F Marlborough-Blenbeim 


On the Boardwalk- 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night’s buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202.*% 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington’s Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303.% 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur’s delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Cahill’s Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. NOrmandy 2-7200.*% 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
“Jazz in Jersey” night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. Reservations advisable. NOrmandy 2- 
9840. 


Twin beds with 
bath from $15. 
Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25 
Ocean water in 
all baths. 
Ownership 
management 
Josiah White & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Call Atlantic 
City 5-1211 
in N. Y., 
MU 2-4849 
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ABOUT THE COVER—Hounds and horses at Rose Tree Hunt 
form a picture reminiscent of Old England as they prepare 
to hunt down the ever-elusive fox. Beginning on page 34, 
the Traveler presents a history of the Hunt on its 100th 
anniversary. Photograph by Robert McCormick. NEXT MONTH 
—(Right) Swimming pools have become as much a part of 
country living as outdoor patios and barbecue pits. In a 
pictorial spread, the Traveler will feature some of the 
Penn Country’s outstanding private pools. (Far right) The 
typical small town, its past and its future, are the theme of 
an anniversary article on Newtown, Bucks County. 


. swimming pool . small town 
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OR several weeks we stood by 

while the earth hovered be- 
tween winter bark and summer 
green, caught, or so it seemed, in a 
fragile balance of seasonal mu- 
tability. Each time the tempera- 
ture rose and fell our spirits rose 
and fell with it. Not that we 
doubted for a moment the eventual 
triumph of spring over its once 
mighty but lately depleted ad- 
versary. What we witnessed was 
nothing more or less than a mop- 
ping-up of little pockets of resist- 
ance that lurked in out of the way 
places during the day to venture 
abroad only at night. 


On March 12th, when we awoke 
to find the landscape carpeted with 
a three-inch-pile snow, our spirits 
took a decided turn for the worse. 
It was, as some of our senior read- 
ers might recall, on March 11th 
that the blizzerd of ’88 furnished 
them with a conversation piece 
that hasn’t even begun to show its 
seventy-one years. Ours was a 
bona fide snowfall, the heaviest of 
the winter, but it was neither bliz- 
zard nor welcome conversation 
piece. Not nearly as welcome, at 
least, as the shower of husks from 
the leaf buds of a sycamore tree 
that greeted us on Maundy Thurs- 
day two weeks later. 

In a few months, when the earth 
lies scorched in the path of a mer- 
ciless sun, well have second 
thoughts on the unconditional vic- 
tory of fire over ice, but for the 
present we are content. As far as 
were concerned, spring and au- 
tumn are pleasant interludes when 
summer and winter, those two in- 
supportable despots, are not yet 
sure enough of their power to 
abuse it. Until they are, they curry 
our favor with trifles, coax us 
into feeling better than we have 
any right to feel, and so disarm us 
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that we throw down our defenses 
and rush out to meet them with 
ill-advised impunity. 

Before we know what has hap- 
pened we find we have merely ex- 
changed one tyranny for another 
with alternate periods of grace, for 
which, now that May with its 
Midas touch is soon to engulf us, 
we are properly grateful and will- 
ing to pay whatever price we must. 


In 1910, Rolls- 
Royce Limited 
honored the 
sculptor Charles 
Sykes by com- 
missioning him 
to design a mas- 
cot for the company, then in its 
fourth year of business. Drawing 
his inspiration from a courtesy 
drive in a 40/50 horsepower Silver 
Ghost, Mr. Sykes fulfilled his ob- 
ligation by creating a figure that 
has some of the fluid grace—if not 
the heroic proportions—of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace and 
by calling it “The Spirit of Eest- 
asy.” Replicas of that figure (cur- 
rently in bronze heavily plated 
with chromium) have adorned the 
radiator caps of Rolls-Royces ever 
since. 


Although the mascot enjoys con- 
siderable company seniority over 
Fred C. Ditmars of Warrington 
Motors in Bryn Mawr, Mr. Dit- 
mars has been selling Rolls-Royces 
to various geographic segments of 
what might very well be the 
world’s most distinguished clientele 
for thirty-three years. In a good 
year he will average about twenty 
sales. On almost any working day 
of the year he is apt to be troubled 
by people like ourselves whose in- 
terest in the peerless automobile 
and the people who buy it is, al- 
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ways has been, and probably al- 
ways will be insatiable. 

As Mr. Ditmars pointed out soon 
after we made it clear that our 
interest was scholarly rather than 
acquisitive, the formal transfer of 
a Rolls-Royce from dealer to proud 
possessor is not a matter to be 
taken lightly. There have been in- 
stances when he has consummated 
a sale comfortably in one week 
flat, others when he has barely 
managed to squeeze one in under 
the wire after a year of gentle 
persuasion. 

“People who buy Rolls-Royces 
are individualists,? he told us, 
more in admiration than in anger. 
“You can’t generalize about them. 
They expect special treatment and 
they get it. We’ve even gone so far 
as to have templates made of the 
most comfortable chair they own 
so as to adjust the seats accord- 
ingly. Sometimes they want 
changes in colors and fabrics that 
we don’t go along with. We usually 
try to talk them out of it by sug- 
gesting that they’ll be fed-up with 
plush velvet after eight or ten 
years.” 

We were on the verge of asking 
him if anyone had ever demanded 
zebra skins, thought better of it 
in case someone had, and asked, 
instead, if he ever encountered 
formidable sales resistance among 
prospective customers. Expecting 
to hear that people sometimes 
balked at paying from $14,000 to 
$25,000 for an automobile, we were 
surprised to learn that prestige 
rather than price was the major 
deterrent. Some people, it seems, 
who are well equipped to assume 
the financial burden are reluctant 
to identify themselves publicly 
with so exalted a status symbol. 
When confronted with such nega- 
tivism. Mr. Ditmars usually de- 
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pends on the Bentley to effect a 
compromise no less satisfactory to 
the customer than to himself. 

“The cars are identical,” he ex- 
plained, “except for the radiator. 
The Rolls-Royce radiator is hand 
made of stainless steel. According 
to tradition, its design was in- 
spired by the Parthenon. The Bent- 
ley radiator is stamped out in the 
usual manner. That accounts for 
the three-hundred-dollar difference 
in their cost.” 

Thinking to ourselves that it 
would take more than a few dis- 
gruntled Philistines and three hun- 
dred dollars to keep us from buying 
a Rolls-Royce, we asked Mr. Dit- 
mars what the horsepower of his 
latest model was. “That,” he told 
us emphatically, “we never discuss. 
A few years ago Lucius Beebe 
cabled the head office on Night- 
ingale Road in Derby to ask what 
the horsepower of his model was. 
They cabled back a single ten-letter 
word: ‘Sufficient.’ ” 


Ir there’s any 
one ability we 
have always en- 
vied in other 
people, it is that 
of being able to 
keep a system- 
atic calendar of engagements and 
memoranda. For ourself, weve 
never found it hard to jot down 
the items that needed remember- 
ing under their appropriate dates, 
but have suffered from the strange 
block of forgetting to look at the 
page for the date when it came 
due. This breakdown of system has 
led to an unflagging faith in the 
ability of our subconscious to sift 
the really important dates and oc- 
casions to the top of our mind as 
they arise. And we aren’t sure that 
it doesn’t work just as well that 
way, with every day becoming a 
sort of chronological Pandora’s 
box. 


Just to keep our hand in, though, 
we were leafing through our desk 
calendar the other day and ran 
across an entry under date of April 
2, reading “Merry Christmas.” 
Since quick computation revealed 
the next Christmas 266 days ahead, 
the greeting seemed awfully pre- 
vious, if current, so we started 
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back the other way, and then it all 
came back. 


Last December, we did very little 
about wishing anyone a Merry 
Christmas, on the theory that there 
had been an abundance of that 
done already. Instead, we made a 
note to reserve our wishes for 
whatever good cheer they might be 
worth until a season when there 
might be more call for them. (As 
we look at the note todav, it seems 
obvious that we put them down 
for April 2nd so that nobody would 
think we were just fooling.) 

With all the clarity and fresh- 
ness of the brisk December air, the 
memory of a sudden poignant 
moment comes back now, and as 
often as we care to evoke it. Very 
fleetingly, in the midst of the holi- 
day bustle, for us the giant 
energies of atoms and nuclei, and 
the giant worries they have gener- 
ated, were dwarfed in the presence 
of the splendid power of peace and 
goodwill. We wondered then 
whether Scrooge was wrong only 
one day in the year; we wondered 
what might be the human potential 
of the situation if each one of us 
were able to summon the genie of 
Christmas spirit at will. 

Here, then, are our Christmas 
good wishes today, set aside against 
a time of greater need than then. 
If any reader so minded cares to 
pass them along to someone else, 
wed be interested to hear what 
happens. If enough of us were to 
keep at it, we might just be able 
to make it a pretty good year right 
through. 


In view of all the foregoing, it 
may seem uncharitable of us, on 
this misplaced Christmas Day, to 
get peevish about a neighbor’s even 
greater lack of charity, but there’s 
one situation around that always 
gets us upset. It takes a great deal 
to break through this publication’s 
normally cheerful approach, since 
we feel that controversy is best left 
to others, but William Levitt, cur- 
rently New Jersey’s answer to 
Little Rock, can almost always do 
it. 

At the moment, the question of 
whether Levitt has the right to 
establish a segregated community 
by refusing to sell houses to 
Negroes within his development in 
New Jersey, is, as we understand 


it, at contest in the courts of that 
state. So that there is no misun- 
derstanding, let us restate right 
now a position we have taken here 
before: we make no effort to say 
that anyone should be forced to 
live next to a Negro, nor do we 
feel any need to undertake a de- 
fense of the Negro as an American 
citizen. Both those questions are 
very largely matters of personal 
belief, and rarely changeable con- 
victions in anyone’s mind. 

What we do take most strenuous 
exception to, though, is the eco- 
nomic weight of the country’s larg- 
est individual home builder, addi- 
tionally backed by twenty-seven 
banks and $200,000,000 of capital, 
thrown behind a social immorality. 
By way of further mockery, Levitt, 
as we have quoted before, said on 
the tenth anniversary of his Long 
Island community: “A purchaser 
is not just buying a house; he’s 
buying a way of life. . . A com- 
munity builder who faces up to his 
responsibilities is a good citizen 

.” Under the circumstances, 
the echo of this modern founding 
father’s words would seem to be 
comment enough. 

What brings all this to mind 
anew is the appearance in recent 
days of large advertisements in the 
local newspapers showing the statue 
of William Penn atop City Hall, 
attributing to him the genial state- 
ment: “From where I stand, there’s 
no place like Levittown, N. J.,” and 
indicating that one visit to the 
development will make you “share 
Billy Penn’s enthusiasm.” 

We do not feel that anyone who 
took exception to the gratuitous 
hypocrisy of tying this pure-white 
compound to Penn and his con- 
tributions to American life would 
be overly captious. To attempt to 
support an ethical dishonesty by 
propping it up with spurious en- 
dorsement, however pseudo-comical 
in intent, carries a stench of offen- 
siveness to public intelligence that 
overburdens the air. 


If anyone really wanted to quote 
Penn, he said, on another topic, 
but quite as appropriately to this 
one: “Your Peace and Accommo- 
dating of one another is what I 
must expect from you: The Reputa- 
tion of it is something, the Reality 
much more. . .” 
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Oct. 4, 1777 


In the heavy fog Colonel John 
Thomas Musgrave felt that he 
commanded an army of ghosts. The 
five hundred men of his Majesty’s 
40th Foot were dispersed about 
him in the field on the west side 
of Germantown Road and spoke 
in whispers as though they all 
shared a common secret. It was a 
few minutes before five and the 
rising sun was still a prisoner of 
the mist. 

“Nothing yet?” asked Ormsby, 
his second in command. 

Musgrave shook his head and 
kept his eyes to the north trying 
to picture in his mind the picket 
line that clung to its post beyond 
Beggarstown. 
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“Cliveden,”’ the stately Chew mansion, 


becomes a Fortress in the Battle of Germantown 


Suddenly a volley of musket fire, 
cracked the gloom, sounding lost 
and muffled as the shots over- 
lapped, and then a jerky series of 
shots that came in reply, angry 
and loud. 

The Colonel shouted an order 
and the 40th Foot snapped into 
long lines, their murderous bay- 
onets rising above their heads. 
To his left Musgrave could hear 
the Hessians shouting orders in 
German. To the north and west 
the firing increased, steadied, and 
then came the heavy throated roar 
of a four-pounder. 

A Hessian officer galloped up 
from the direction of Philadelphia, 
on his way to arrest a deserter. 


He halted briefly to rest his horse 
and then sat bolt upright in the 
saddle. He was looking at some- 
thing he had never seen before, 
British Regulars running from the 
enemy. Not just a handful, but 
whole companies pelting back to 
the Market Square. 

The Hessians saw the angry 
figure of the Colonel standing in 
the road, flailing the retreating 
soldiers with the flat of his sword. 
He watched with admiration as 
the Colonel, monumental in his 
rage, made the miscreants eddy 
about him uncertainly for a mo- 
ment and act like soldiers again. 
He turned the horse, skittish now 
at the sudden upsurge of firing, 
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and galloped back to bring some 
very unpleasant news to my Lord 
Howe at Stenton. 

Musgrave lashed the malingerers 
for a few moments for the good 
of their souls and called Ormsby 
to his side. 

“Im leaving half of the regi- 
ment here,’ he nodded to the 
sheepish soldiers who had lost in- 
terest in running. “Back them up. 
Kill any of the beggars who make 
off again.” He pointed to the state- 
ly mansion across the road, soft 
edged in the fog. “I’m going to 
hold that house as long as I can.” 
Ormsby saluted and the Colonel 
was off with 210 men following 


him on the double. 

The first rebel volley at Mt. 
Airy had pulled the white haired 
butler from a sound sleep. He 
could see nothing in the fog but the 
shape of the nearest tree and its 
russet leaves. 

The musket fire was deafening 
now and the road before the house 
was filled with running men who 
were making a frightful din. And 
then the throbbing sound of the 
cannon again, this time much 
nearer. Hoskins looked out of the 
nearest window and his heart 
sank. The shapes of many men 
were approaching the house from 
the road. He grabbed Dolly and 
shook her like a terrier. 


“Get down in the cellar,” he 
shouted. 
“Whatever for?” said Dolly, 


touching her mob cap and striv- 
ing with an elegant gesture to 
retrieve her innate dignity as a 
woman. Hoskins uttered a nasty 
word, seized her by the wrists and 
dragged her to the window. He 
pointed to the approaching forms 
with their rifles and their red 
coats. “That’s whatever for,” he 


said. “We’ll have none of that in 
the Judge’s house, my fine lady. 
Get down in the cellar.” 

“Its dark down there,” she 
snivelled unappetizingly. Hoskins 
struck her a cruel blow with his 
open hand and thrust her toward 
the cellar door. 


Don’t forget the festivities marking 
the 12th annual observance of 
Germantown Week, from May 
11 to 17. 
“Get in the broom closet. It 
locks from the inside.” There was 
a loud knocking at the front door 
and Hoskins, remembering his 
office, flung a periwig on his head 
and, with what he supposed was 
dignity and firmness, unlocked the 
front door to greet his guests. 
The Colonel was brevity itself. 
“I’m Colonel Musgrave of the 40th 
Foot. I shall require this house.” 
Hoskins was glacial but polite. 
“This is the residence of Judge 
Benjamin Chew. His Excellency 
is not at home and we do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 
The Colonel grunted. “Stand to 
one side,” and then with his sword 
he gestured upstairs. “Cartwright, 
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search the house and bring me 
any one you find.” 

“The Judge is away, sir, with 
his entire family,” and then Hos- 
kins caught himself in time, “I’m 
here all alone.” 

Musgrave looked around. It was 
a fine house, built the way a 
Quaker would build a house with 
an eye for durability. And now 
by the Colonel’s very presence it 
had been changed from an elegant 
mansion into a British fort. 

Hoskins was horrified as the 
soldiers went to the windows, 
punched out the lower panes, and 
pushed the long musket barrels 
through them. They ripped down 
the draperies and flung them into 
a corner. Planks were nailed 
against the front door and the 
one in the rear. Upended, the long 
mahogany dining table was pushed 
against the entrance along with 
highboys, cupboards and anything 
that would stop a musket ball. 
They let the grandfather’s clock 
alone because the Colonel would 
want to check the passage of time. 

Musgrave now had men in the 
cellar, in the attic, and every floor 
and every window bristled with 
guns and made the house look like 
a stately matron with her mouth 
full of pins. 

All along a ragged line to the 
north the rebels had made con- 
tact with the British in an uneven 
semicircle that was pressing down 
on the house. Ormsby’s men sprung 
to life with a well timed volley 
and from Beggarstown the rebel 
firing was getting nearer and 
louder. This cursed fog. The 
Colonel kept his eyes on the lawn, 
noting for the first time the carved 
lions guarding the steps. He hoped 
they were British lions and per- 
mitted himself a smile at the 
thought. 

But where were the rebels? And 
how many were there? Was this 
the main thrust or a diversion? 
He cursed the fog as an unwitting 
ally of the upstarts. A crash of 
lead hit the front door and the 
lowered windows shattered to 
pieces. The Colonel knew Ormsby 
was in trouble. He stood obliquely 
by the window never taking his 
eyes from the lawn. 


Now he could make them out. 
Six or eight shapes were making 
for the house, keeping close to the 
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trees. Even as they moved, muskets 
on the second floor pulled two of 
them down. Every tree and every 
bush had its furtive menacing fig- 
ures. With breathtaking surprise 
some forty rebels ran to the house 
with a huge tree trunk for a bat- 
tering ram. They moved silently, 
with incredible swiftness, and 
reached the very steps of “Clive- 
den” before the Redcoats could 
angle their rifles effectively. A 
rebel officer took off his hat and 
banged the door with his sword 
and shouted, “Heave! Heave! 
Heave!” The men with the bat- 
tering ram kept time with the 
cadence of the officer’s shouts and 
in an instant sprung the door 
from its hinges. Another heave 
sprung the door open a foot and 
a hail of lead from the entry hall 


cut the intruders down. The Red- 
coats who clung like pigeons to 
the roof decimated the others and 
sent them reeling back to the 
shelter of the trees. The blue- 
coated officer ran a few feet, turned 
and fired his pistol at the house. 
A single ball hurled him lifeless 
over an upturned garden bench. 
More than a dozen rebels lay dead 


on the steps. They were draped 
in odd attitudes by the stone lions, 
who looked off into space as 
though all this turmoil was be- 
neath them. 

The fog gave no sign of lift- 
ing and the patter of lead against 
the house sounded like the drum- 
ming of many fingers. 

During a sudden lull, Musgrave 
heard shots and cheers to his left. 
Who was getting it now? Von 
Wurmbs? Or maybe Leibl? They’d 
better remember Trenton. 


Musgrave scanned the lawn 
again and swore in amazement. 
As though by magic an American 
officer suddenly appeared close to 
the house holding a flag of truce 
from a crooked branch. He was 
asking for surrender. 


Such gall! A bullet cracked the 
rebel’s thigh and sent the stick 
flying from his hands. He buckled 
like a hinge from two more shots, 
fell forward and lay still. The men 
in the house had witnessed the 
last mortal act of Lt. Matthew 
Smith, late of Virginia. Musgrave 
strained his ears trying to read 
signs in the multiplicity of noises. 
He could almost time the lapses 
between loading and firing as the 
Hessian Jagers fought on the un- 
even ground to the left. At a 
sudden shout the Colonel swung 
around. The rebels were snaking 
toward the house again, approach- 
ing it at an angle. An officer led 
them with a torch in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. Behind 
them came others holding torches 
and crouching low. They ran er- 
ratically as did their leader, and 
when he stopped and hurled the 
blazing torch at the house, they 
could see the sudden flash of white 
teeth in the sunburned face. A 
musket ball caught him in the ribs 
and he tumbled forward, shooting 
the pistol into the ground. He lay 
there for a moment and then his 
hands opened and his hat fell to 
one side. A Britisher, shooting 
from a cellar window, had hit him. 

Musgrave raced to the rear of 
the house again. Nothing but fog 
and the soldiers grumbling at the 
paucity of targets. The Colonel 
clapped the nearest man on the 
shoulder and promised him good 
hunting. He lurched when the first 
cannon ball struck the door and 

continued on page 52 
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“We, the people of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
grateful to Almighty God 
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for the blessings of ; j > ae 
civil and religious liberty, N 
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and humbly invoking His guidance, 


do ordain and establish 


_ this Constitution...” 
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The Senate shall . . . elect one of its members President pro 
tempore, who shall perform the duties of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, in any case of absence or disability . . . and whenever 
the said office . . . shall be vacant ... and [he] shall in like 
manner become Governor if a vacancy or disability shall 
occur in the office of the Governor. 


| HE I E ISI A | I V E For the past 14 years, 83-year-old State Senator M. Harvey 


Taylor of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, has served as Presi- 
dent Pro Tem. A former Republican State Chairman, Sen- 
ator Taylor is as refreshingly active today as he was when 
first elected to the Senate in 1940. By virtue of his Senate 
position, he also serves on the General State Authority, and +> 
as an ex-officio member of all Senate Committees. In addition, 

he is one of the three “old pros’ currently at the controls 
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The legislative power of this 
Commonwealth shall be vested 
in a General Assembly which 
shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives . . . 
Senators shall be elected for 
the term of four years... 
[and] be at least twenty-five 
years of age. 


The Constitution of 1874 * ee 
limits membership in the Senate ieee ETES wae br a 
to fifty, half of whose seats are | (OF LFE CLEAR AS UNTI.. Proc come E 
up for election every other ; 
year. Because of this, and es 
like its parent body in Wash- 
ington, the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate is regarded as one of the 
most exclusive private clubs in 
the Commonwealth, popularly 
referred to as the Assembly’s 
“upper house.” 


Actually, however, its law- 
making power is no greater 
than that held by the 209 
House members. Except for tax 
bills, which must originate in 
the House, its members can 
and often do sponsor legislation 
covering everything under the 
sun from banning two-holed 
minnow traps to permitting the 
use of radar speed traps on 
the State’s highways. No mat- 
ter where originated, all bills 
must have the approval of both 
houses before going to the 
Governor for final enactment 
into law. 


Its numerical smallness gives 
the Senate an impressive atmos- 
phere of dignity. Senators 
gather every second year to do 
the people’s will. Shown are 
Benjamin R. Donolow (D), 
Philadelphia; John T. Van 
Sant (R), Lehigh; William Vin- 
cent Mullin (D), Philadelphia; 
Marvin V. Keller (R), Bucks; 
and Thomas P. McCreesh (D), 
Philadelphia. 


Members of the General Assembly shall be 
chosen at the general election every sec- 
ond year, Representatives [shall be] elected 
for the term of two years... [and be] 
twenty-one years of age. 


Deep in the well of the House, five of its 
209 members meet informally to discuss 
pending legislation. This year, Democrats 
control the House, 107 to 102, while Re- 
publicans hold a solid working majority 
in the Senate, 28 to 22. Pictured are Phila- 
delphians Austin M. Lee (R), Mary A. 
Varallo (D), Harry R. Comer (D) and 
William Limper (D). 


The House of Representatives shall elect one of its 
members Speaker. 


Second of the trio of “old pros” is Hiram G. Andrews 
of Johnstown, the Speaker of the House. First elected 
to membership in 1932, the 82-year-old newspaper 
editor was first named Speaker four years ago. As 
Speaker, Andrews also serves on the General State 
Authority, as an ex-officio member of all House Com- 
mittees, and, by virtue of his membership in the same 
party, as legislative contact with the third of the old 
pros—Governor Lawrence. 
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No bill shall be considered, 
unless referred to a commit- 
esee 


Committee assignment, made 
by the leadership in both 
House and Senate, is on the 
basis of seniority, background 
and individual interest. Headed 
by Senator Henry J. Propert 
of Montgomery County, Senate 
Committee on Banking is 
shown here studying bills re- 
ferred to it for preliminary 
consideration. 


The supreme executive power 
shall be vested in the Gover- 
nor, who shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. 


David Leo Lawrence, 69-year-old former mayor of Pittsburgh, a Democrat, was elected 
last fall to succeed youthful George Leader as the state’s chief executive. A veteran 
of both politics and government, Lawrence has brought to his job the same vigorous 
qualities that enabled him to mold all phases of business and political thinking into 
the non-partisan team that brought the Pittsburgh renaissance into being. Serving 
directly under the Governor are 16 departments headed by secretaries of cabinet 
rank, concerned with everything from revenue to mining, as well as various other 
boards and commisisons covering everything from the sale of liquor in State Stores to 
milk control. Yet, at term’s end, the Governor must retire, prohibited by the Con- 
stitution from succeeding himself. 


The executive department of this Commonwealth shall consist of a Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of the Commonwealth, Attorney 
General, Auditor General, State Treasurer, Secretary of Internal Affairs 
and a Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


John Morgan Davis, a Philadelphia jurist, has brought to his office a 
ritual never before insisted upon by his predecessors in office. Driven 
to and from the Capitol by a state trooper in full uniform, he also in- 
sists on being preceded in his march to the Senate rostrum by a mace- 
bearing sergeant-at-arms. These embellishments, he insists, are in quiet 
keeping with the dignity of the Commonwealth’s second highest office. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


State Treasurer 
Robert F. Kent of 


Secretary of the Commonwealth First woman to be appointed At- 


Meadville, Crawford : : 
County, is one of the John L. Rice, Gettysburg, charged torney General is Anne X. Al- 
two Republicans still with keeping records. pern, former Pittsburgh jurist. 


serving in elective of- 
fice. Elected in 1956, 
Kent’s term expires 
next year, and he is 
prohibited by the 
Constitution from 
succeeding himself. 


A Lieutenant Governor shall be chosen at the same time .. . he shall be 
president of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally 
divided . . . In case of death, conviction on impeachment, failure to 
qualify, resignation or other disability of the Governor, the powers, duties 
and emoluments of the office, for the remainder of the term, or until 
the disability be removed shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor. 


Auditor General Charles C. Smith is a Next May, Genevieve Blatt, a Pittsburgh Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Philadelphia Republican elected three attorney, will begin her second term as Charles Boehm, Bucks, appointed by 
years ago along with Kent. Secretary of Internal Affairs. Leader for four-year term expiring 1960. 
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THE 
JUDICIARY 


The judicial power of this 
Commonwealth shall be 
vested in a Supreme Court, 
in courts of Common Pleas, 
courts of Oyer and Termi- 
ner and General Jail Deliv- 
ery, courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace, Orphans’ 
Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, 
and in such other courts as 
the General Assembly may 
from time to time establish. 
The Supreme Court shall 
consist of seven judges, who 
shall be elected by the quali- 
fied electors of the State at 
large. They shall hold their 
offices for the term of twen- 
ty-one years, if they so long 
behave themselves well, but 
shall not again be eligible. 


Standing apart from the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative, 
the courts, in a free system, 
are the ultimate guardians 
of the rights of individuals. 
Traditionally, justices are 
not photographed on bench 
while court is in session. 


Repertory in Rose Valley 


THE HEDGEROW 


HAT is remarkable about rep- 

ertory theater, to para- 
phrase Samuel Johnson, is not that 
it is done well but that it is done 
at all. So lonely has been the es- 
tate of repertory in America that 
the standard-bearing duties de- 
volved by default upon the Hedge- 
row Theater, a ragged band that, 
for thirty-three years, plied its 
solitary trade in a converted bobbin 
mill in Rose Valley. The fame of 
the group became so widely pub- 
lished that it received thunderous 
plaudits from far-removed corners 
of the world, the warmth usually 
increasing with the distance. Sean 
O’Casey, in a letter to its director, 
Jasper Deeter, in 1942, was moved 
to exclaim, 


“Long live the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin! 

Long live the Art Thea- 
tre in Moscow! 

And long live the Hedge- 
row Theatre in the 
State of Pennsylvania!” 


If the encomium seems to put the 
theater in rather select company 
it is only deserved. For Hedgerow 
provided the one direct link main- 
tained on this side of the Atlantic 
with great European and English 
tradition of classic drama done in 
repertory. 

On April 21st, thirty-six years 
will have passed since the produc- 
tion of its first play, the last three 
spent in enforced inactivity. Be- 
cause its faith in its audience has 
been extinguished by years of 
chronic truancy, it does not antic- 
ipate a pilgrimage or other tribute 


BY HAROLD MARCUS 


that the occasion deserves. Instead, 
it will provide its own commemora- 
tion with a move of charcteristic 
daring—it will re-open its doors 
and a newly-organized Hedgerow 
will take up almost where the old 
left off. It would seem that the 
theater-goers of the area who claim 
some affection for drama of dis- 
tinction are to be given a second 
chance. 

In tracing the development of the 
Rose Valley theater, one finds that 
the lack of attention paid to it in 
its own immediate neighborhood 
has surrounded it almost with an 
archaeological mustiness. But once 
the patina of neglect is brushed 
away a rather amazing history 
presents itself. The site, for ex- 
ample, which at first blush appears 
to be a typical suburban preserve, 
actually has a cultural heritage 
that pre-dates Hedgerow’s. It was 
founded in 1901 as an idealistic 
community of artist-craftsmen. 
The experiment was abortive but 
an awareness was implanted that 
made it a particularly suitable 
place for artistic innovation of any 
kind. Theater had been treated 
with the same high regard and 
its frustrated ambitions left the 
community in an attitude of en- 
lightened expectancy that needed 
only an apostle to stir it into 
action. 

Hedgerow built up a reper- 
tory of astonishing dimensions. 
In catholicitv it was probably 
superior to every other theater 
of its kind. Its main strength was 
its productions of the plays of 

Continued on Page 60 


In five close-ups, Jasper Deeter—the moving force 
behind Hedgerow—registers as many distinct 
emotions as he instructs a class of youthful disciples. 


Watkins at work in studio 


RANKLIN WATKINS, internation- 

ally known Philadelphia painter, was 

one of four American artists, three 

painters and a sculptor, who were sent 

by the state department to Soviet Russia 
last Fall, one of the first efforts to implement a 
recent educational exchange agreement between the 
two countries. 

“We received no order, no directives,” Mr. Wat- 
kins said in discussing the background of the trip. 
“We” included, in addition to Mr. Watkins, Lamar 
Dodd, painter and head of the art department of the 
University of Georgia, William A. Smith, New Hope 
painter and former president of the American Water- 
color Society, and the sculptor, John Rhoden. 

The State Department initiated the exchange and 
arranged for transportation to Soviet Russia, where 
the group were the guests of the Russian govern- 
ment. They were met at the Moscow airport by a 
group of cultural representatives who, Watkins said, 
“seemed eager to cooperate in every way. They fur- 
nished us with an interpreter and put us up at the 
best hotels. They arranged luncheons and dinners 
and opened doors to artists’ studios, art schools and 
museums.” 

“At first they seemed suspicious,” Watkins com- 
mented. “Everywhere we heard the same questions 
‘Who sent you? How were you selected?’ ” 

“Were we really artists?’ they seemed to be ask- 
ing. When we showed them slides of our work, they 
relaxed and were more friendly.” 

“We each showed a few of our things to identify 
ourselves and then slides of American painting, 
sculpture and architecture. We were anxious to con- 
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tradict a belief widely prevalent in the Soviet Union, 
that American artists were working abstractly be- 
cause they didn’t care about communicating with 
their public. In order not to play into their hands, 
we didn’t feature abstract art to the degree we at 
first intended. We showed the realists, Hopper, Sloan, 
Eakins and they were much impressed and applauded 
often.” 

In answer to a question about artists’ unions in 
Russia, Watkins explained that the Russian unions 
seemed to be at least partially social, encouraging 
lectures, chess, parties and other recreational activi- 
ties. 

“Our first meeting with the artists,” he continued, 
“was arranged through the artists’ union in Moscow, 
the parent union. I was amazed to discover that in 
Leningrad, a city comparable to the size of Philadel- 
phia, with a population of 2,800,000, there were 
830 artist members with 1030 candidates for mem- 
bership who, during the waiting period, enjoyed some 
of the special privileges of membership.” (Philadel- 
phia Artists’ Equity now has 160 members and 
National Artists’ Equity now has 13 chapters with 
about 1600 members.) 

“The artists give about two percent of all they 
earn to the support of the union. That fund, used in 
all emergencies, is augmented by government con- 
tributions.” 

“On the whole,” Watkins said, “from what we 
saw, I would conclude that Russian artists eat well 
and live well. For instance, we heard that in Lenin- 
grad forty-eight new apartments and one hundred 
new studios were being built for artists. As an ex- 
ample of the esteem in which government-accepted 
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people-to-people arts program 


By GERTRUDE BENSON 
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artists are held, I might cite also the amount of a 
recent Lenin prize for a statue of the poet, Pushkin 
—75,000 rubles or about $7500 at the ten rubles to 
a dollar reduced Intourist rate. 

“Of course, and I can’t say this too often, we met 
the older artists, those who have allowed themselves 
to be used in a way that the state tells them is con- 
structive for the State. This can be disastrous as 
far as art is concerned. I say this after visiting many 
schools and studios and meeting many painters, 
sculptors and architects. Their work is thorough, 
well-trained, realistic in a superficial sense. But 
they never seem to paint anything disagreeable, un- 
less it is an historical event used as propaganda. 
We didn’t see a lowering sky or a moody landscape. 
They seem to paint only the smile of life.” 

Has the Russian artist always been so accepting 
since the revolutionary days of the First World War? 
Their traditional icons, stylized religious images 
in paint and enamel going back to Byzantine days, 
were superseded during the first faint glimmerings 


(Far right) In a scene 
reminiscent of artists the 


Leningrad artist Lew 
Bohomolec, center, poses 
with American colleagues 
John Rhoden, William A. 
Smith, Lamar Dodd and 
Franklin C. Watkins 


of rebellion in the early 20’s. 

“For the most part, the work we saw has stayed 
on the surface, a generally pleasant surface. Even 
the stress and turmoil of their own revolution would 
seem to have passed them by, but for spun-off shal- 
low subject matter of little consequence. For in- 
stance, the following sentence was used twice in 
reference to Pasternak: ‘We don’t want public lick- 
ing of wounds.’ ” 

“In a way,” he continued thoughtfully, “I came 
back with more questions than I went away- with. 
Take their attitude towards education. They must 
decide well ahead of time how many artists they are 
going to turn out in any given period, because they 
accept only a very limited number of students. We 
heard that there were 1500 applicants at one Moscow 
school for art training, but they only took about 
fifty of these. When they are eight or nine years old, 
they are sent to a preliminary boarding school, where 
at first they get only about forty-five minutes of art 

Continued on page 70 


world over, painter Bohomolec 
sets up for work in a Russian 
field. (Right) Romantic in 
style is Bohomolec’s “W hite 


Night,” a large seascape. 
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One Hundred Years 


Rose Tree Hunt celebrates a birthday 


BY ROBERT McCORMICK 


Thar fox hunting—first intro- 
duced to America in Virginia in 
1739 and to The Penn Country by 
formation of the old Gloucester 
Fox Hunting Club near Philadel- 
phia during the time of Ben 
Franklin—has managed to stay 
alive at all is due in no small 
measure to the positive genius for 
survival displayed through the 
years by members and Masters of 
clubs like the Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club of Media, in Dela- 
ware County, which this spring 
celebrates its 100th birthday an- 
niversary. While Rose Tree 
proudly traces its own ancestry 
to the famed Gloucester Club 
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itself, its greatest claim to fame 
stems from the fact that it, today, 
is the oldest organized fox hunt- 
ing club in America, having 
hunted continuously and without 
interruption over the same land 
for the past hundred years—and 
that only thirty minutes from 
downtown Philadelphia. 

There are those among the 
membership, moreover, who claim 
as an even greater distinction the 
fact that, over its picturesque 
dumb-bell shaped course behind 
its club house a mile or so north 
of Media, Rose Tree still runs the 
oldest annual race meeting in 
America. First held to mark the 


Twice a year, one-day race meetings are held at the Rose Tree race course, the oldest in this country. 


actual founding of the club in 
1859, the Rose Tree races have 
since become popular twice-a-year 
Penn Country events over both 
brush and timber, as well as on 
the grassy flat. Historically, Rose 
Tree antedates storied old Sara- 
toga as a racing showcase by five 
full years—no sudden paradox in 
the only populous state in the 
union which still frowns on pari- 
mutuel betting at the commercial 
race tracks! 

Fox hunting probably is the most 
misunderstood sport in America 
today. However, it also is the most 
maligned, the least appreciated 
and, in certain suburban areas of 
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of Hunting 


Formal field clothing is more than show. The 
white stock around the neck can double as a 
sling, tourniquet or bandage; the hat is a 
protective headpiece, and the scarlet coat 
serves as a guide to riders who may lose their 
way. (Below) Professional huntsmen are 
assisted by whippers-in who keep the hounds 
under control as the pack seeks its quarry. 


the Penn Country, the most likely 
to disappear soon from the local 
scene. Fortified by centuries of 
abuse and condemnation, fox 
hunting is today regarded by one 
sizeable group of uninitiates as a 
kind of sadistic game indulged by 
bloodthirsty killers in ridiculous 
costume who derive pleasure out 
of murdering helpless beasts after 
first scaring them half to death 
by chasing them with dozens of 
vicious dogs. “The unspeakable,” 
Oscar Wilde wrote, “in pursuit of 
the uneatable.” 


By others, the sport—and, mark 
you, it is a sport—is mistakenly 
regarded as a means to a com- 
pletely illogical and entirely un- 
warranted end; i.e., the elimina- 
tion of the fox from the wildlife 
scene. In almost inbred innocence, 
this faction silently cheers when- 
ever fox hounds surprise even 
themselves by actually catching a 
fox, and killing it, an anti-climax 
that actually happens even less 
frequently than is generally be- 
lieved. Prejudiced by years of mis- 
understanding born of misinforma- 


tion, these detractors simply can’t 
understand whenever a Master of 
Fox Hounds or one of his ardent 
followers rises in indignation 
against a state policy of paying 
bounties for killing fox under the 
erroneous impression that its 
staple diet consists mainly of 
pheasants, grouse, quail or chick- 
ens from nearby farms. 

Still others, and their number 
is by far the majority, are those 
who simply don’t understand fox 
hunting. Among these can be 
classed the farmers—except, of 


High points of the Rose Tree social season are the annual Hunt Balls. Here, in formal wear, are James A. 
Cochrane, Sr., president, with MFH and Mrs. John H. Richards, Jr., and MFH and Mrs. William C. Elliot. 


course, those over whose lands 
hunts are held annually during 
fall and winter months—and sub- 
urban builders whose residential 
sub-divisions are slowly taking 
over prime fox country and push- 
ing both the hunted and the hunt- 
ers still farther afield. Probably 
the most popular misconception 
of the sport in this group is the 
impression that the purpose of the 
fox hunt is to kill fox. Typical of 
these reactions was the one which 
occurred on the day the Fox River 
Valley Hunt lost its quarry after 
finding it early. The hunters spent 
a good hour trying all the tricks 
of their hounds’ trade to pick up 
the scent anew, only to have a 
pair of farm boys drive up in a 
rickety Model T and hand over a 
dead fox. “Here you are,” one 
said, proudly. “We got him for 
you!” 

Next to falconry, fox hunting 
as practiced by such Penn Coun- 
try hunts as Rose Tree, Radnor, 


Huntington Valley, Whiteland, 
Pickering, Brandywine and the 
Plunkett Stewart Hounds of 


Unionville is probably the oldest 
field sport known to man. 

By Queen Anne’s reign, the 
adolescence of fox hunting was 
over, and, later, in 1720, the sport 
well established as we know it 
today. Nineteen years later it mi- 
grated to America and, in 1766, 
to the Penn Country. 

Contrary to general belief, 
formal fox hunting with horse 
and hound is carried on today with 
but one object in view—the pur- 
suit, not the death, of the fox. 
Despite this, even today most hunt 
clubs are comprised of two kinds 
of members—those who ride to 
hunt, and those who hunt to ride. 
To the former, the chase is prop- 
erly the thing and the horse a 
necessary adjunct to it; to the 
latter, it is the ride that is im- 
portant and the hounds and even 
the fox itself merely provide the 
incentive. Knowing this, Masters 
of Fox Hounds such as John H. 
Richards, Jr., of Villanova and 
William C. Elliott of Gladwyne, 
who serve jointly at Rose Tree, 
continually strive to educate their 
newer members to a fuller appre- 
ciation of the joys of the chase. 

“It may seem silly to say,” 
Richards gladly explains, “but we 
who ride to hounds love the out- 


Seated beneath Rose Tree’s orig- 
inal charter, president Cochrane 
talks of plans for anniversary. 


of-door life, the smell of damp 
earth and fallen leaves, the soft 
color of the woods and fields in 
the cold gray of winter. We re- 
spect the companionship of fellow 
sportsmen afield, and especially of 
our friend, the horse. But, most 
of all, we love the thrill of a full 
gallop over fields and fences, the 
sight of intelligent hounds as they 
set about to untie knotty prob- 
lems of lost scent, and the thrill- 
ingly beautiful music of the pack 
in full cry.” 

Each Tuesday and Saturday 
from late October to early March, 
Rose Tree members and their 
guests gather to pit their own 
individual talents, physical stam- 
ina, knowledge, skill and horse- 
manship against the rigors of the 
chase. 


No other sport indulged by man 
requires such keen and apprecia- 
tive cooperation between its fol- 
lowers and three widely divergent 
members of the animal kingdom— 
the nimble-footed yet husky horse, 
the stubbornly sharp-nosed hound 
and the quick-witted fox. Through- 
out a hunt, the hunter must de- 
pend entirely upon the ability of 
his hounds to pick up the scent of a 
fox and stay with it over all types 
of soil. If he is to stay with the 
pack, he must work additionally 
with and rely upon the ability of 


both himself and his horse to 
surmount whatever natural or 
man-made obstacles may suddenly 
come before him while galloping 
full-tilt across all kinds of rugged 
terrain. 

Without doubt, Delaware and 
Chester Counties—until 1789 one 
and the same—together comprise 
the oldest and best-hunted fox 
country in all Pennsylvania. In 
his book, Fox Hunting and the 
History of the Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club, published in 1901, 
George E. Darlington, one of the 
club’s founders, declared that 
“the memory of living man can- 
not go back to a time when the 
hounds for hunting the red fox 
were not kept within their limits.” 
As early as the late 1700’s, in- 
formal hunts were held over the 
wooded and hilly countryside, 
starting from such taverns as the 
Black Horse in Upper Providence 
and the Anvil in what is now 
Media. These, Darlington recalls, 
were “stiff rides made more 
daring by the bracers taken 
before the start.” 

Ancient records reveal a direct 
line of descent between Rose Tree 
and the Gloucester Fox Hunting 
Club—the nation’s first—founded 
nearly two hundred years ago in 
the old Philadelphia Coffee House 
and disbanded in 1818 after a 52- 
year history. Dating from 1766, 
the Gloucester club hunts were in- 
terrupted by the Revolution when 
its members enrolled, almost en 
masse, to form the historic First 
City Troop of the Philadelphia 
City Cavalry. The colors carried 
with distinction throughout the 
Revolution by that venerable old 
outfit — brown and buff — later 
were adopted by Rose Tree and 
today are worn on the collar of 
both the hunting coat and more 
formal attire. 

It wasn’t until Nov. 28, 1859, 
however, that a group of ardent 
Delaware County sportsmen gath- 
ered at the old Rose Tree Inn 
(from which the club takes its 
name) and formalized what, up to 
then, had been a rather loosely- 
knit fox hunting group. Originally 
named “The Rose Tree Club,” it 
operated as such until 1881 when 
the members formally incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the Com- 
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OPERATION 
HERITAGE 


an exercise 


in living history 


ESPITE the toll taken by rural housing develop- 

ments with attendant shopping centers, by turn- 
pikes and ever-widening highways, Pennsylvania is 
still blessed with an embarrassment of historic riches. 
Our fellow citizens of one or two centuries ago built 
well—usually with durable stone from native fields 
and quarries—and they built, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for succeeding generations as well as for 
their own. Their buildings, like their political tradi- 
tions and social customs, are part of our heritage, to 
be used, abused, or neglected as we see fit. They are 
also, as tourist attractions, part of our State’s meas- 
urable wealth. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in Harrisburg has given the name “Operation 
Heritage” to its drive to enlist public support for 
the preservation of existing shrines and the restora- 
tion of others. The name is an appropriate one; it 
suggests that the drive, while drawing much of its 
inspiration from the past, is not without dynamic 
impetus. Its focal point, the William Penn Memorial 
Building, is a handsome edifice, in the best contem- 
porary vein, to be erected in Harrisburg as soon as 
funds are available. Besides providing working quar- 
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ters for the Commission’s staff, the building will 
house important documents and offer extensive mu- 
seum facilities. 

But that is only part of the story. Elsewhere in the 
State the Commission has undertaken to restore and, 
if necessary, to rebuild shrines that have been only 
partially restored or have fallen into decay or ob- 
livion. Among those projects is the Ephrata Cloister, 
a unique monastic community built by the Seventh- 
Day Baptists whose buildings were erected between 
1745 and 1749 and reflect, in their steep, dormered 
rooflines, the medieval architecture of Europe. Its 
plans for the Daniel Boone Homestead near Baums- 
town in Berks County include overnight accommoda- 
tions for youth groups making pilgrimages to the 
small, historically authentic frontier settlement it 
hopes to recreate. 

Although the projects earmarked for restoration 
or further development are dispersed throughout the 
State, most of them are concentrated in its south- 
eastern portion. Ranging from the primitive Morton 
Homestead on Route 420 south of Prospect Park, a 
log and stone house identified with the early Swedish 
and Finnish settlers of the Delaware Valley region, 
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to Hope Lodge, a fine Georgian mansion on U.S. 309 
near Fort Washington, the sites easily encompassed 
by spring excursions from any local point number 
ten in all. They include the Conrad Weiser Park, one- 
time home of a distinguished German immigrant 
who did much to promote peaceful relations between 
the early settlers and the Indians, on U.S. 422 near 
Womelsdorf; Pottsgrove Manor, a splendid example 
of colonial architecture on the same route a short 
distance west of Pottstown; Cornwall Furnace, the 
birthplace of Pennsylvania’s modern iron and steel 
industry, on U.S. 322 in Lebanon County; the Farm 
Museum, a cluster of buildings on U.S. 222 just 
north of Lancaster that house a diversified collection 
of farm implements and Pennsylvania German folk 
art; and Pennsbury Manor, the reconstructed coun- 
try estate of William Penn, south of U.S. 13 on the 
Delaware. Graeme Park, a handsome manor house 
northwest of U.S. 611 near Horsham, is on the 
Commission’s agenda for restoration. 

In subsequent issues, the TRAVELER will treat 
each of these shrines at greater length to acquaint 
its readers with their special attractions and their 
place in the fabric of Pennsylvania’s heritage.m 
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Of Ships 
and a River 


BY JOHN BURTON 


On May 6th, 7th, and 8th, the Navy League will meet in Philadelphia for its 

- fifty-seventh annual convention. In honor of that assembly, this account of 
Philadelphia's early naval history is tendered to the League and to the Navy 
it represents, whose men and ships have served so bravely on the Atlantic and 
on seas once or twice removed from it. The paintings and prints are from the 
marine collection of J. Welles Henderson, Esq. 


Explore almost any great inland city and you will 
eventually come to a river. Walk west from the 
center of Philadelphia and you will find the Schuyl- 
kill, a leisurely, tranquil river, except when it is 
swollen with floodwaters, from which the city taps 
its water supply. (Its ancient Indian name, Manayunk, 
means “Where we go to drink.’’) Walk east and 
you will come to the Delaware, a river worthy of 
the name, a restless river, in the grand tradition of 
waterways, of lofty bridges, of wharves, bulwarks, 
and ocean-going vessels, a river with an important 
past, an active present, a certain future. 

Other cities and other rivers up and down the 
Atlantic coast may claim, with some justification, 
an earlier maritime history and an equal share in 
the modest naval successes of the Revolution. But 
it was from Philadelphia that the first squadron 


of the Continental Navy put to sea on the seventeenth 
of February in 1776; it was on the ship Alfred, 
one of the vessels of that squadron, that First Lieu- 
tenant John Paul Jones on the previous December 
23rd had hoisted the first American colors to be 
waterborne. On those two circumstances Philadelphia 
and the Delaware base their naval birthright. Had 
they rested their case thereafter, both would be 
assured a ranking place in naval tradition. But other 
distinctions were to follow from the earliest days 
of the Republic through to our own. 

Among historians and laymen alike there is more 
debate over the paternity of the Navy than its place 
of origin. Many serious contenders with persuasive 
arguments in their favor have been advanced; none 
has been officially recognized. That Joshua Hum- 
phreys was its first architect in the literal sense 


As the first screw-propelled warship built anywhere, the USS Princeton made naval history. 


Perry’s Japanese squadron, with the steam frigate Mississippi on the righi, sets out for the Orient. 
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In 1812, the Constitution defeated the British frigate Guerriere after a fearful struggle. 


The doomed Philadelphia burns in the Bay of Tripoli as Decatur’s Intrepid makes its escape. 


is an accepted fact. Humphreys was a Quaker born 
in Haverford, for many years a partner in the ship- 
wright firm of Wharton and Humphreys, and finally 
the master of his own yard at the foot of Federal 
Street in the district known as Southwark. He was 
also, in the opinion of many, the finest naval de- 
signer of his era and was esteemed as such by all 
save his fellow Quakers, who temporarily banished 
him and his close associate, Josiah Fox, from their 
sect for engaging in military pursuits. 

Having finally recognized the importance of pro- 
viding a peacetime navy to safeguard American 
merchant men from Barbary pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean, Congress commissioned Humphreys to design 
six frigates in 1794 and later to build one of them, 
the forty-four-gun United States, at his own ship- 
yard. Three years later, when the vessel slid down 
her ways into the Delaware, she was the first ship 
of the United States Navy to be launched. John 
Barry, an amiable Marylander of Irish ancestry 
whom many historians cast as “Father of the Navy,” 
was her first captain. 


The United States was, even by the standards that 
apply to square-rigged vessels, a slow ship, so slow, 
in fact, that she acquired the nickname “Old Wagon.” 
The Constitution, built in Boston according to 
Humphrey’s plans and launched five months later, 
soon outdistanced her to become the most celebrated 
and revered of all American warships. Still, despite 
the partial obscurity she suffered in the shadow of 
that great ship, the long service of the United States 
was not without valor. During the War of 1812, 
while under the command of Stephen Decatur of 
Philadelphia, she captured the British frigate 
Macedonian off the Canary Islands. The captain of 
the Macedonian, mistaking her for the lighter frigate 
Essex and gauging her firing power accordingly, had 
decided to fight it out at long range only to see his 
ship devastated by one of the cannon volleys for 
which his antagonist was feared and respected. The 
United States survived almost unscathed to be van- 
quished, not by enemy action, but by agents of the 
Federal Government when they abandoned the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard in 1861 and scuttled the ships at 
anchor to prevent their falling into Confederate 
hands. 


Another celebrated vessel built at the Humphreys 
yard was the ill-starred frigate Philadelphia. A gift 
to the nation from the people of the city, the 
Philadelphia ran aground on uncharted rocks while 
pursuing an enemy ship in the Bay of Tripoli and 
was captured and refloated by the Tripolitans. The 
effect of this loss on national morale was incalculable 
until Stephen Decatur and the crew of the Intrepid 
slipped into the bay under cover of darkness, retook 
the Philadelphia, set her ablaze, and escaped without 
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From the Humphreys shipyard at Southwark in 1800, 
the unfinished hull of the Philadelphia, some- 

times spoken of as the most beautiful frigate of 
her day, points toward the city of her birth. 
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a casualty. It was, in the worthy opinion of Lord 
Nelson, “the most bold and daring act of the age.” 

In 1801, two years after the Philadelphia had been 
launched, the Humphreys yard was purchased, with 
an adjoining tract, as a site for the first Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, one of several to be built along the coast 
early in the century. 


Beginning with the _ ship-of-the-line Franklin, 
launched in 1815, the Navy carried on the master 
shipbuilding legacy of Humphreys and his associ- 
ates. Designed by Samuel Humphreys, the son of 
Joshua, the mighty frigate Pennsylvania, pierced for 
120 guns, was the largest ship yet built in America 
when it was launched in 1837. Five years later, the 
Mississippi, a side-wheel steam frigate that served 
as flagship for Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 
during the Mexican War and on his expedition to 
Japan in 1853, was completed. In 1842 the transition 
from sail to steam was further advanced by the 
Princeton, a screw-propelled ship designed by John 
Ericsson and Richard Stockton that carried 14,000 
square feet of auxiliary canvas. 

Southwark ceased to be an important shipbuilding 
center in 1876 when the Navy moved downstream to 
League Island—so named because it was roughly a 
league in cireumference—and even more spectacular 
achievements. From 1939 to 1945, the Second World 
War years, no fewer than fifty-three ships with a 
total displacement of 280,000 tons were built and 
1,218 conversions made for the United States and 
their allies. Such figures would have amazed Joshua 
Humphreys, who might have taken as long or longer 
to build a single ship, but they are no more remark- 
able than were his own accomplishments in the 
proper historic perspective. 


Those who would see the old Delaware waterfront 
as it was in the age of sailing ships must carry 
their mental images with them. The only points of 
reference that remain are the spires of Christ 
Church and Old Swedes Church to mark its northern 
and southern extremes respectively. Of the ships 
most closely identified with the early city, none sur- 
vives except on canvas or paper, in replica, and in 
the minds of people for whom ships and seas hold 
endless satisfaction.@ 
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FAME COMES 


21st friendship fete 1s sponsored by 
BY NANCY-JOY GALLEN 


American fashion, like all great industries, has had its 
pioneers. It was to one of the greatest of these, the ubiquit- 
ous Carmel Snow, that the Women’s Clubs of Philadelphia 
presented their coveted FAME award for 1959. Mrs. Snow, 
Editor Emeritus of Harper’s Bazaar, was honored for her 
“philanthropic devotion to helping the blind through her in- 
valuable services to The Lighthouse, for her continued search 
for new fashion horizons, for her encouragement of new 
ideas and young talent.” Prior to the award ceremony, a 
“Profile of Carmel Snow” was presented. Leo Lerman, be- 
whiskered contributing editor to Mademoiselle and Playbill, 
as master of ceremonies, charmed more than a thousand 
guests. Profile participants included Mrs. Francis Holbrook, 
Mrs. Snow’s sister; Anita Loos, author of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes; famous fashion photographers Gleb Derujinsky 
and Louise Dahl Wolfe; Diana Vreeland, fashion editor of 
the Bazaar; Mildred Dergance, official of New York’s Light- 
house for the Blind, and Alexey Brodovitch, formerly art 
director of Harper’s Bazaar. Chapter heading of the Profile 
was a dossier on Mrs. Snow’s career. In the twenties, she 
became affiliated with Vogue and in 1934 became editor of 
Harper’s Bazaar. Initiating a revolutionary approach to 
fashion, she brought a new look to the magazine by photo- 
graphing fashions in lively outdoor poses. Her bi-annual 
radio broadcasts from the Parisian openings were eagerly 
awaited events because of her extraordinary perception in 


pinpointing fashion trends that sparked new American 


designs. The guest list of the event read like an honor roll 
of the world of fashion as key figures from California to 
Guest of honor Carmel Snow ` S e 
listens intently as Ruth 

Clair reads FAME citation. grande dame of American style reportage. 


New York gathered in Philadelphia to pay homage to the 


Lesley Pearson, (right) regional - 
director of the Fashion Group, 
is pictured with Mrs. Snow 

and Mademoiselle’s Leo Lerman. 
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TO MRS. SNOW 


fashion group of Philadelphia 


Highlight of the affair was the showing of international fashions from Germany, Italy, 
Ireland, France, England and the United States. Here, a segment of the collection. 


Mrs. Ella Waters, (left) Chairman of the 
Friendship Fete, flashes smile from 

head table. Diana Vreeland, fashion 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, at luncheon 
preceding the award ceremony. 
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Seeking new light on history are 
U. S. Navy frogmen and members of the 
Protection of Historical Sites 


(Underwater) society. Divers met at 
Washington Crossing Park to search 
Delaware River for articles 

Washington might have lost on his 
crossing. Searchers also looked 

for a Durham boat, none of which are 
known to exist intact. 


Chapeaux Corner in the newly-opened 
International House Thrift Shop 

is brightened by three cosmopolitan 
ladies. Mrs. James L. Barton 

(left) is from France; Mrs. Arhan 

Alisbah (center) from Turkey; 

and Mrs. Walter B. Dean, France. 

Located in a carriage house behind 

the main headquarters, 3905 Spruce Street, 
the shop will benefit the parent house. 


Gowns from the past will be on view at 
Episcopal Hospital dinner-dance 

at the Drake Hotel, April 17. Mrs. E. Hart 
McMichael, Villanova, is seen as 

he German Kaiserin; Mrs. Clyde F. Newman, Jr., 
Villanova, Jenny Lind; Mrs. John C. 

Stead, Roxborough, Lady Jersey; 

Mrs. Toshiya Eto, Philadelphia, Baroness 
Vetsara; and Mrs. D. Moreau Barringer, 

Cynwyd (seated), Mrs. Jack Gardner, 


At exploratory meeting of the 
Delaware Valley Art Foundation, 
Paul Sidle points to a model 

of Philadelphia as fellow-members 
Domenico Mortellito, Benton Spruance 
and Henry W. Peacock, the executive 
director, look on. Meeting held 

in City Hall introduced the 
Foundation to a group of 

prominent citizens. 


Three well-known Philadelphians help 
celebrate the 100th anniversary 

of the Philadelphia Zoo 

on March 21. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth (left) 
holds a llama, Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., 
(center), zoo president, makes 
friends with a kangaroo and 

John B. Kelly is the gentleman 
with the guanaco. 


Miss Mildred Custin, president 

of Bonwit Teller Co., pins 

bouténniere on Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
at the opening of Philadelphia’s 

Floralia, the city’s salute to spring. 
Newsphotographers record the event 

which took place in Penn Center 

Plaza with civic officials 

and business leaders present. Miss 

Custin was chairman of the Floralia. 


Honored for outstanding 

service as junior volunteers 

at Lankenau Hospital, identical 

twins Barbara and Joan Thompson, from 
Penn Wynne, received engraved cups 
from the Optimist Club of City Line. 
Harry, Schwartz (left), president of 

the club, and hospital director Raymond -e; 
Hosford, were on hand to congratulate 

the girls. 


Governor David L. Lawrence proclaims 
“Cancer Control Month” 

during April 

as Dr. Catharine Macfarlane, 

honorary president of 

the Philadelphia Division, 

American Cancer Society, 

gives him literature about the 
one-night door-to-door solicitation 

in the area on May 5. 


The Emerald Ball, first of the 

June Fete events, 

was planned by Mrs. Fitz-Eugene 
Dixon, Jr., of Chestnut Hill; 

Mrs. Harold R. Smartt, 

of Abington; Mrs. David C. Peace, 
of Jamison; and Mrs. William G. 
Littleton, 2nd, of Huntingdon Valley. 
The ball and other June Fete 
activities benefit Abington Hospital. 


Present at the ground breaking 
ceremonies for the new 35-bed 
addition to the Doylestown Hospital 

were Mrs. C. A. Sienkiewicz, 

president of the Village Improvement 
Association Hospital Committee; 

Mrs. Matthew Suydam, Jr., VIA president; 
Dr. Russell Green, of the hospital 

staff; the Rev. Gerald W. Dieter 

and the Rev. John Fogarty. 


Mrs. William Spence, Jr., (center) 
president of the Chester County 
Branch, National League of 
American Pen Women, entertained 
at her home, “Locksley Hall,” 

in honor of Mrs. Lulu G. Giese, 
state president of the League, when 
she visited Chester County recently. 
Mrs. Henry T. MacNeill, of 
Whitford, presides at the tea table. 


The League of Women Voters, West Cheste 
branch, sponsored an “International 
Luncheon” at the High Street Friends 
Meeting, under the chairmanship of 

Mrs. Morris Dornowsky (right). 

John Conant (left), regional director of 

the American Friends Service 

International Scholarships, explains 

them to Gerda Thun, of Germany, 

and Dino Economides, of Greece. 


Fred Davis, 16, of Fairless Hills, 
who suffered second degree burns over 
most of his body last January, when 

he tried to rescue a friend from 

a burning house, is tutored in Lower 
Bucks County Hospital by David Proven, 
teacher at the Charles H. Boehm 

High School. Fred is a patient in the 
hospital for the second time as he 
undergoes skin grafting. 


( so: 
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Exhibition of Landscapes 
by 
S. GERTRUDE SCHELL 


AND RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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WEDGWOOD 
Unusual tri-color Wedgwood 
Urn in green, mauve and 
white. From the Collection of 

Seal Simons 
Direct importer of antique 
Wedgwood and antique 
jewelry. 


473 W. Ellet St., Phila 19, Pa. 
Chestnut Hill 7-2062 


LAUGHLIN FRAME CO. 
SSN M a so 
ae ise dis aS ` 
“OREATORS OF MODERN AND | CSX? 
PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 


oN 
1828 RANSTEAD ST., PHILA. 3, PA. Locust 4-3835 
Pi Pi FOA Sy ai 


/ SS. tat A: 


Reproductions of 
Early American 
Lighting Fixtures 


Design No. 250 


CHANDELIERS 
CEILING LIGHTS WALL SCONCES 


Custom made fixtures—Many designs to 
choose from—Old Iron, pewter, antique 
copper and brass finishes. Candles or 
wired for electricity. Visit our showroom, 
1.6 miles S. of Riegelsville, N. J. (turn 
left | m.) Further information on request. 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 


R.D. #1 Box 338 
Milford, N. J. Wyman 5-4483 


Refinishing and wiring done 


Open Your Door 
and Open Your Heart 


Support the 


CANCER SOCIETY’S 
FUND DRIVE ON 
MAY 5th 
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FINE ARTS 


Color Print Society president Richard Hood, working on a color woodcut. 


Tradition versus Innovation 


BY GERTRUDE BENSON 


MAJOR exhibitions this month 
at the Academy, the Art Alliance 
and the Print Club had much in 
common. They confirmed the per- 
vasive conflicts of the contempor- 
ary artist. 

Comparatively few artists have 
not been beguiled by the strong 
siren song of abstraction. Even 
artists for whom non-representa- 
tional art is not naturally con- 
genial have the feeling that 
straightforward flesh-and-blood 
realism is out of step with the 
times. Willy-nilly, most artists 
have been drawn into the strong 
currents of 20th century abstract 
art. 

The results are both positive 
and negative. On the credit side it 
must be said that the enforced 
reevaluation of means and ends 
is often an incentive to growth. 
On the debit side there is the 
danger that talent becomes side- 
tracked into a parasitic depend- 
ence on fads and attention-getting 
novelty. 

If the contemporary artist mag- 
nifies the importance of the happy 
accident, if he accepts momentary 
public acclaim for partially real- 
ized efforts, his achievement rests 
on unsure grounds. The academic- 
ism of the “left” is no more ac- 
ceptable than that of the “right.” 

It takes courage to stand apart 


from the fashions of the day. Self- 
critical detachment and constant 
reaching out into unexplored 
areas of experience are essential 
for growth. The problem of the 
artist in any age is to be a vital 
part of his time, to feel its needs 
keenly and yet not be a blind 
sycophant. 

In these barrier-breaking days 
of man-made asteroids and “quan- 
tum jumps” into space, the art- 
ist’s day-to-day battle in the 
studio may seem like shadow-box- 
ing. And yet the totally committed 
artist fights a never-ending war 
on many fronts. 

His is an endless search for 
artistic truth; for his own fresh 
image of his changing environ- 
ment; for the ability to put his 
moments of insight and revelation 
to their best creative use. In an 
effort to reflect the world-shatter- 
ing changes around him, he seeks 
to probe beneath the surface of 
things and people, to explore them 
microscopically and telescopically. 

Even the modest innovator has 
felt the wonder of new worlds in 
his own man-made orbits; he has 
“exploded” his forms and has be- 
come an “action” painter. A new 
and different structural and psy- 
chological reality has become the 
dominant force of our time. 

These forces were clearly ap- 
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parent in two shows celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of the 
American Color Print Society. By 
permitting us to study award-win- 
ners and presentation prints dur- 
ing the short but productive life 
of the Society, the Art Alliance 
show reflected the tremendous 
developments in the color print, 
both technically and as com- 
munication. At the Print Club the 
annual juried show affirmed the 
increasing trend towards non-ob- 
jective expression. For budget- 
conscious buyers, color prints 
offer originals in every size and 
style, in many media, for all 
tastes and purses. 


The Art Alliance retrospective 
presented the evolution of the 
color print from self-limiting, de- 
tail-conscious documentation and 
story-telling to complete abstrac- 
tion with the barest inferences of 
mood and only fragmentary refer- 
ences to facts. Sizes range from 
small prints intended for port- 
folios to wall-size prints intended 
for hanging. The color enrich- 
ment was especially striking from 
a highly restricted palette in the 
early forties to the increasingly 
complex color subtleties in the 
work of such Philadelphia artists 
as Stella Drabkin, Abraham Han- 
kins, Arthur Flory, Mildred Dil- 
lon, Morris Blackburn and Benton 
Spruance. 

This year’s presentation print, 
“Owl,” a woodcut in four colors 
by Richard Hood, the Society’s 
president, makes sophisticated use 
of leaf shapes and a changing 
moon in a handsomely designed 
fantasy. 

The Print Club’s show swings 
in a wide arc from the stark, sen- 
sitively achieved simplicity of 
Arthur Flory’s “Penned Bull,” to 
the highly disciplined luminous 
detail in Dick Swifts intaglio 
print, “Christ before Pilate.” The 
prices range from $25 to $85; the 
sizes from a small print three by 
six inches to one twenty-seven by 
thirty-nine. 

In its 45th year, the Print Club 
continues to play its unique role 
as catalyst for  print-makers 
throughout the country and to 
function as a gallery, a workshop 
and an educational center for the 
graphic arts. 

The annual exhibition of the 
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Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, one of 
the largest and the best the Fel- 
lowship has organized, again 
echoes the prevailing trends. 
There are many points of view to- 
wards the world we live in and 
as many methods of expressing 
them. 

Traditional representation, a 
model and a brush trained in all 
the tonal and compositional 
amenities, is as well represented 
as the innovator who paints a 
plastic chef’s head or combines 
sculptural and painterly values in 
low relief. 

Polychrome sculpture has played 
a respected role in the past as in 
medieval and American folk sculp- 
ture, but its use, more as cosmetic 
embellishment, adds a trivial note 
to otherwise promising portrait 
studies. 


Arthur Flory at Tyler workshop. 


Winners of awards at this juried 
show of paintings, watercolors, 
prints and sculpture were Henry 
Peacock of Malvern, George Hard- 
ing of Wynnewood, Walter Reinsel 
and Jim Lueders of Philadelphia, 
Quita Brodhead of Wayne, Frank 
Gasparro of Havertown and Jack 
Massey of Pittsburgh. The first 
winner of the new Percy M. Owens 
Memorial Award was Franklin 
Watkins. 


ART NOTES 

Whether he looks at a quarry 
or a wharf on the Massachusetts 
coast, a hill town or a beach in 
Mexico, Morris Blackburn’s recent 
work at the Newman Galleries re- 
vealed continued interest in recon- 
structing and sharing visual ex- 
periences. His ably organized 
shapes, color counterpoint and tex- 
tural suggestions recreate felt 
realities ... At the annual “Meet 
our Instructors” show at the Phila- 
delphia Museum College of Art 
many members of its faculty ap- 
peared to be moving in new di- 
rections. There were experiments 


with sculptural and graphic in- 
novations, with tiles and plastics, 
with the lyrical potentialities of 
ceramics, with structural and ex- 
pressionistic color, with photo- 
graphic portraits and camera de- 
sign, with offset color lithography, 
with mosaics imbedded in concrete, 
with packaging, dress, fabric, ad- 
vertising design and illustration. 
The contagion of growth and 
change was apparent on all walls. 
. . . In his one-man show of oils 
at the Art Alliance Ben Wolf 
seemed to be absorbed in redis- 
covering the things he knows in 
terms of design idioms: In the past 
a spontaneous, poetic and witty 
interpreter of things seen and felt, 
he seems to be searching in his 
recent work for design parallels in 
flat, self-restricted color, disci- 
plined by enclosing line. The geo- 
metrized rhythms of a woman’s 
body; the austere rectangles of 
New England architecture seen 
against cloudless skies—these are 
the elements he has sought to 
reorganize into an ascetic, design- 
conscious world. ... At the Carlen 
Gallery Berard Kohn presented the 
revolutionary affects on his visual 
vocabulary of a recent trip to 
Greece and Turkey. His color re- 
flected the excitement of Southern 
sun filtering through Byzantine 
mosaics; his drawings, the dis- 
covery of the expressive potentials 
of line over color. His rhythm- 
loving line and warm color confirm 
intense observation of art, as well 
as nature. ... Morris Berd’s new 
work, now at the Newman Galler- 
ies, indicates his working partici- 
pation in the fields surrounding 
the pre-revolutionary house and 
barn which the Berds bought in 
1950. The bamboo, the snake-like 
honeysuckle, corn, grapes on a 
rainy day, these are the things we 
can follow from sketch to finished 
oil in Berd’s recent work. He paints 
the things he has raised and has 
known intimately, and which, for 
him, have assumed a kind of sym- 
bolism. In an effort to work from 
the inside, like a grasshopper look- 
ing through a dense jungle, Berd’s 
forms, at times, beg for more air 
and light around them, but, at his 
best, his color is as rich and varied 
as the natural forms he has ob- 
served with affection and inter- 
preted with skill and sensibility.@ 
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THE TRAVELER’S BOOKSHELF 


Bok on Justice; 
Shenton on Country Living 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


“Justice should be the little side 
chapel where the mysteries and the 
miracles of the stolid law take 
place. How dreadful to show her 
powers crippled by a blindfold and 
her hand encumbered by sword 
and scale! She should be free to 
look far and deep into people, and 
to bring healing in her hands.” 

Star Wormwood, p. 58 


Ir any confirmation of the 
peoples judgment in electing 
Curtis Bok to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania last fall were 
needed, the poetry, passion and 
deep humanity with which he ap- 
proaches the law here would 
easily provide it. 


Justice Curtis Bok 


Star Wormwood, his newest 
book, presents a burning and mili- 
tant plea for social reform. Agon- 
izingly concerned with the injus- 
tices of so-called justice, this book 
is bound to move many readers 
with the strength of its message. 
It is a devastating protest against 
the everyday application of a 
criminal and penal system which, 
Justice Bok insists, is founded on 
vengeance. 

We daresay that few laymen 
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have ever given much thought to 
this subject. The majority of our 
citizens are inclined to take it for 
granted that there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong with our present 
concepts of crime and punish- 
ment. Most of us assume that, 
while there may be an occasional 
miscarriage of justice, our courts 
and prisons deal with convicted 
criminals in a manner that is fair 
and intelligent. 

Justice Bok drops a bombshell 
on such smug assumptions, not 
with the hyperboles of the prop- 
agandist but with the honesty, 
insight and care of the literary 
artist. As the springboard for his 
thesis, he writes a novelized story 
about a _ seventeen-year-old boy 
who, in 1931, was sentenced to be 
electrocuted for strangling a thir- 
teen-year-old girl and eating part 
of her arm. 

The boy, Roger Haike, was the 
only offspring of a father who 
died while he was a child and a 
mother who abandoned him when 
he was ten. He did not have much 
of a personality, “except a certain 
wistfulness, which made him look 
thin and an aptitude for loneli- 
ness, which made him seem 
morose.” Hunger was his most 
persistent teacher. When he 
strangled the little girl who 
threatened to get him fired from 
his newly-found janitor job, he 
had not eaten anything for three 
days. 

Gradually, a full and gripping 
picture of Roger emerges and the 
reader, far better equipped with 
facts and understanding than the 
jury which found him guilty of 
first-degree murder, is able to 
realize that Roger could in no 
sense be regarded as a criminal. 
As the author clearly shows, 
Roger Haike was victim of a com- 


munity blinded by the need for 
vengeance, and of a district at- 
torney and judge who, for their 
own personal motives, were only 
too willing to go along with it. 

“I protest this dreadful case,” 
writes Justice Bok, and then pro- 
ceeds to argue that punitive 
penology has failed to serve the 
purpose of Society. “Its ven- 
geance does not save souls, re- 
store minds, or mend consciences.” 
As proof of that, he cites the fact 
that sixty percent of our convicted 
criminals are repeaters. 

Crime, he points out, is a 
disease of civilization and not an 
inevitable part of human nature. 
It can be studied and reduced. 
One of the troubles is that our 
punishments are written for the 
worst offenders and do not take 
into consideration the “guilty in- 
nocents” and the pure in heart 
who have broken the law but who 
“can still attain a state of grace.” 

Among them he includes those 
who commit crimes before they 
reach maturity. Society doesn’t 
pay any attention to the fact that 
the years between the ages of 18 
and 25 are crucial ones, when any 
young man, out of boredom 
springing from idleness, is a 
potential killer, rapist and thief. 
The crime rate drops off after the 
age of 25, yet during the crucial 
years Society offers the young 
only the courthouse and prison. 
And although there is a direct re- 
lationship between education and 
crime, as indicated by the rela- 
tively few college-educated people 
who commit crime, we stop the 
compulsory formal education of 
our youth when they are only 
eighteen. 

As Justice Bok declares, his real 
thesis is man’s inhumanity to man. 
“The penology of the future is 
treatment, not to fit the crime but 
to fit the prisoner. Someday we 
will look back on our criminal 
and penal process with the same 
horrified wonder as we now look 
back on the Spanish Inquisition.” 

When that comes about, it will 
be largely because of the Curtis 
Boks in the world. 


STAR WORMWOOD by Curtis 
Bok; published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York; 227 pages, 
$3.95. 
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HERE’S one place I’ve hesti- 
tated to show you,” the real es- 
tate agent told the Shentons nearly 
twenty years ago. “It’s a little off 
the beaten path and has several 
drawbacks.” 

“Let’s go at once,’ Mrs. Shen- 
ton (also known as The Rib) had 
cried. 

And so it was that Edward 
Shenton, artist and author but 
no nature lover, found himself the 
somewhat horrified proprietor of 
eighty acres of Chester County 
land, a barn “slightly smaller than 
Grand Central Station,’ and a 
strong predisposition to crumble. 

To the thousands of city-soft- 
ened males who have been conned, 
badgered and seduced into a simi- 
lar fate, this hilarious saga of 
how the author traded his free- 
dom “for a mess of foliage” will 
come as a consolation, revelation, 
and bible. 

Passive resistance and the mar- 
tini shaker are the two main 
weapons that Mr. Shenton seems 
to advocate in the struggle against 
Nature. He implies that any other 
weapon would be silly and futile 


since Nature is the most formid- 
able of opponents armed with 


trees, rocks, rain, snow, heat, 
death and many another unfair 
advantage. 

“T have no confidence in Na- 
ture,” he declares with the dis- 
tilled and blunt simplicity of one 
who has long suffered. “It doesn’t 
give a damn what happens to me, 
or any damns as to what happens 
to anything.” 

But Mr. Shenton, with his gen- 
ius for keeping both feet firmly 
planted off his grounds, is not one 
to succumb to bitterness. His la- 
mentations, however persuasive, 
are laced with a wit that induces 
laughter and the urge to quote 
them. A man who can define a com- 
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post as his wife’s hopechest is not 
only highly quotable but, obvious- 
ly, loaded with wry observations 
about everything and everybody 
around him. Mr. Shenton does not 
even spare himself. In fact, he 
wins the admiration of the reader, 
not by reciting his virtues, but by 
showing how quick he is to sur- 
render to his weaknesses. 

This is not as easy as it sounds 
for his energetic wife is constantly 
trying to embroil him in one am- 
bitious thing or another, parti- 
cularly in attempts to collaborate 
with Mother Nature. Plants may 
wither, pigs die of cholera, ducks 
escape to unknown parts, but 
nothing daunts the Rib. Unlike 
her Adam, she has a super-optim- 
ism about her dealings with Na- 
ture, one that drowns all her dis- 
appointments with the ease of a 
tidal wave. 

Toward the close of his saga, 
Shenton may seem to cheat a little 
by allowing that some of this op- 
timism has rubbed off on him, at 
least to the extent that he has 
finally become resigned to the idea 
of living in the country. But this, 
after all, is a tribute to the Rib, 
whom he dearly loves despite all 
their differences. 

“There is no doubt,” he con- 
cludes, “that living in the country 
brings out the best qualities in 
man. Women have an atavistic 
urge to get something out of the 
country, usually something to eat, 
but often a sense of personal power 
from reducing chaos to order. Men 
use the country to escape from 
social demands, or to go to bed 
early, a deep-rooted male longing. 
Also the country offers him more 
acceptable reasons for indolence, 
procrastination, and evasion.” 

This book is a rib-tickling ex- 
perience, one that can be enjoyed 
either in the country or the city. 

THE RIB AND ADAM by Ed- 
ward Shenton, illustrated by the 
author; published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia and New 
York, 217 pages, $3.95. @ 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 
Yardley’s Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
3rd Printing 
“A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 


stimulating volume.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 

by re 

Scott F. Brenner 7 
“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people.” Rochester 
Democrat and 

Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Talk your way 
toa shorter day 


DeJUR GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
Gorm 


Middletown Township 


57 beautiful rolling acres with 
the stone home, barn and out- 
buildings situated in the cen- 
ter well back from both hard 
surface roads passing the 
property. Home consists of six 
very large rooms, attic and 
full basement. Hot water heat, 
all in outstanding condition. 
All outbuildings well kept. 
This property fine for work- 
ing, retirement, or investment. 
13 acres this year in this area 
brought $36,000. 


Don’t Be Sorry—Buy It Now! 
$75,000.00 
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Lambertville, N. J. 


germantown battle 
continued from page 24 


sent the pile of furniture skid- 
ding down the hall. A torch had 
set fire to the rug and Hoskins 
suddenly appeared with a decanter 
full of water. Musgrave shouted 
above the din and hurled Hoskins 
into a corner as two more cannon 
cut loose and found their mark. 
The entire ceiling collapsed mag- 
nificently in a nimbus of white 
powder. 


A shout from the attic brought 
the Colonel to the foot of the 
stairs. The men on the roof had 
located the cannon, three of them, 
across the road to the northwest, 
less than a musket shot away. The 
rosewood spinet was struck by a 
spent ball and uttered its first 
discord. A second shot cracked its 
fragile legs and it fell on its side 
like an acrobat attempting an im- 
possible trick. 


Nothing stopped the rebel six 
pounders. The riflemen on the roof 
kept firing volleys at the orange 
flashes that blossomed briefly in 
the grey fog. 

The last picture fell from the 
wall and shattered on the floor. 
One of the soldiers sat beside the 
clock, wrapping a bandage around 
his bleeding wrist, holding the 
end of the cloth daintily between 
his teeth. 


The Colonel was sweating from 
every pore and a dark stream of 
blood trickled unnoticed down his 
left cheek where a splinter lodged. 
None of this noisy business made 
much sense to him. Here was a 
rebel army trounced by Lord Howe 
at Brandywine less than a month 
ago and slashed to ribbons at 
Paoli by Tarleton and still full of 
fight. They should be licking their 
wounds back in camp. 


The rebels had obviously swept 
past the house and driven Ormsby 
before them. A confused ululation 
of noise came from beyond the 
trees and puzzled Musgrave fur- 
ther. Some one had made a ghastly 
mistake in the fog and the rebels 
were firing on one another. A drum 
rolled and the sound of voices rose 
again. The Colonel felt that the 
British had been pushed back and 
that things were going badly. 
Where was Howe? Where was 
Cornwallis? Close to 1100 men 
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modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
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You will be pleased with the results! 
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Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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HUNTINGDON VALLEY 

178 year old restored & remodeled 
pointed field stone Penna. farmhouse on 
I, acres of beautifully landscaped 
countryside. Authentically Colonial in 
every respect. Restoration by architect 
R. Brognard Okie. A country estate conv. 
to schools, churches, shopping & trans- 
portation. Price $54,750. 
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FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
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Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
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CHARM 


In Buckingham Township, a 
quaint little stone house, beauti- 
fully restored and modernized. 
Picturesque acre, bordering strong 
stream. Two entrance levels. 
Modern kitchen, dining room with 
huge fireplace, lavatory at ground 
level. Living room with fireplace, 
den or bedroom at second level. 
Bedroom and bath above. Beam 
ceilings, original floors. Hot 
water, oil heat. Drilled well. 
Secluded dining terrace. Ideal 
country place. Only $15,500. 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY 


Interesting old Dutch Colonial 
farmhouse in farming countryside 


adjoining lovely estate. Over 6 


acres, suitable for small-scale 
farming. The house is spacious, 
has living room, 15x28, dining 
room, modern kitchen, complete 
bath, flagstone floored den on first 
floor; 4 rooms and bath above. 
Oil heat, drilled well. Interesting 
old brick bakehouse attached to 
house, ideally suited for guest 
quarters, containing 2 rooms with 
huge fireplace and original Dutch 
oven, 2-car garage. A most attrac- 
tive country place and house with 
unusual charm. $22,500. 


J, CARROLL MOLLOY 


Realtor 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-3558 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


Lower Gacka County 


New English Colonial. Now being built 
on dogwood-laden %% acre lot. Large 
living room with stone fireplace, banquet- 
size dining room with large bow-bay 
window. Enormous kitchen with birch cabi- 
nets and built-in appliances. 3 generous 
size bedrooms, 2 complete tiled baths 
and a powder room. Large well-lighted 
basement with entrance onto Patio. Over- 
size garage. An unusual style in a beauti- 
ful setting. Ideally suited for commuting 
to Philadelphia, Trenton or New York. 
Only $19,990. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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were behind him. Why didn’t they 
move? 

The noise dropped to a whisper 
and back toward the Market 
Square Musgrave heard an omi- 
nous sound. A cheer of triumph 
went up and the Colonel’s heart 
sank. They must have pierced the 
British line. Where was the rest 
of the 40th? On the floor above 
something very heavy crashed 
with a tinkle of broken glass. The 
volume of sound had shifted to 
another register. The Colonel 
listened as to a symphony. Some- 
thing was missing in the percus- 
sion section. Hopefully he ran to 
the stairs. 


“The cannon! Where are the 
cannon?” he shouted to the sol- 
diers on the roof. A smoke black- 
ened face loomed upside down 
above him, calling. “Trey’ve pulled 
out, sir.” 

The Colonel laughed. He was 
hoarse now from shouting and the 
acrid powder smell. He ran to the 
rear of the house as riders went 
by at a gallop, the color of their 
uniforms lost in the sticky fog. 
But the horsemen had come from 
the south so they must be British. 


With the cannon gone the at- 
tackers on the lawn increased. A 
torch still burned not too far from 
the house and sent a curl of black 
smoke into the still gray mist. 
Down the road toward Market 
Square the musket fire was sharper 
and drawing nearer. A bugle 
sounded sharp and clear. A drum 
rolled and confused shouts came 
from the road. Out in the fog 
some one had guessed wrong and 
now the vague figures behind the 
trees fired their last shots and 
drifted away. 


The silence was abrupt and 
alarming. At the window Mus- 
grave conned the lawn and heard 
the steady footfalls of approach- 
ing infantry. Then he heard voices, 
British voices, still distant and 
muffled, coming up from the 
Market Square. Sensing a rear 
attack he sped to the back door. 
Something had moved behind the 
house and two of the soldiers had 
fired in warning. 

Some one was coming and mak- 
ing quite a noise. All the rifles 
pointed at the source of the sound. 
They held the fire at the Colonel’s 
command. A dim shape hailed the 


ne N 
The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


The following brief extracts are from 
letters written to President Joseph Reed 
by John Hart, and by General Washing- 
ton to General Wayne, as the war in the 
South was now reaching a climax 


Philada. April 3, 1781 


ve EULA ir, a Detachment from the Ar- 

 <gtillery Regimt., Newtown, has 

Bay recd. orders to be in readiness 
«Ato march in a few Days; . 


JOHN HART 


New Windsor, 8 Apr. ’81 
The critical situation of our southern 
affairs, and the reinforcements sent by 
the Enemy, to that Quarter, urge the 
necessity of moving as large a propor- 
tion of the Pennsa. Line as possible, 
without a moments loss of time, Indeed 
I hope before this, by the measures you 
have taken, all the Impediments to a 
movement, will have been Obviated. 


GO. WASHINGTON 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 


REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


Choice LOTS 
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IŠ CARMET REALTY CO. 
SALES AGENT « JENKINTOWN 
TUrner 7-3880 
ATlantic City 2-9478 
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house in a heavy German accent. 
The Colonel’s German was far 
from adequate and his ears were 


ae è still ringing. “What the devil?” he 
Farnell TV - HiFi - Bar or Storage Units a. £ 


One of the soldiers touched his 
hat in salute. “He says the rebels 
are retreating, Colonel. He says 
they're running fast.” 

Musgrave smiled and felt a 
hundred years old. He went to the 
front window and told Cartwright 
to evacuate the house. A company 
of infantry was picking its way 
across the lawn, scanning the rebel 
dead. 

The Colonel watched the last 
man of the 40th leave the house. 
The place was a stinking shambles 
now. What a shameful way to treat 
A a Tory’s house. Hoskins was still 
Fe ee r d ——— sitting by the clock with one of 

the Judge’s law books cradled in 
his lap. Musgrave shook the plaster 


Designed ro suit your needs . . . custom made in your y 

choice of 13 wood finishes . . . from 36” to 96” long. dust from his shoulders and 

Choice of interiors enables you to use cabinet as buffet rubbad the back of hic hand across 

or dresser, too! Free decorating service . . . just bring à 5 

in your ,oom measurements. his dry lips. 

$ He looked at the clock. Seven- 

SUN MODERN - 1821 Chestnut St. - Phila. forty it sata ea peur 
Phila.’s Largest ‘Exclusively Modern Furniture Store” — Open Wed. ’til 9 had defended this house for al- 


HOME OF: Paul McCobh - Furnette - Pace - Dania - Scandinavian Imports most two hours and forty min- 


utes. He walked through what was 

left of the front door. He was a 

sæi | professional soldier and there was 
V work still to be done. 


anie i t 

on cal t clean rugs ' name fase en ne wie 
Fran gees \\ ird straig efeat in less than 
i LAST LONGER! t a month. And yet it was still full 
“ | of fight. It drifted back to Skip- 
/\ | pack, carrying its wounded, an 
í army in tatters, but still an army. 
V Von Steuben would stiffen its back 
| at Valley Forge. And the snow- 
covered hills would sharpen the 
| | edge of its will. There would be 

ji no mistakes at Monmouth. 
y $ The last Redcoat had scuffed his 
f We give fine rugs the careful W | heavy boots and left the house. 
W treatment they deserve. Let us ji | Gutted windows gazed at the 
Í clean, repair, and mothproof A \ world like pieces of frayed lace. 
j your rugs; we’ll also store them, y The stone lions brought from Italy 
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Lotte Lenya as Jenny in off-Broadway production of Threepenny Opera. 


Several Sides of Opera 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


It was in an atmosphere of 
unreal calm that Richard Strauss, 
in the summer of 1942, completed 
the score of his last opera— 
Capriccio, a work which neither 
felt nor reflected any of the hell 
of those days. With this work, 
Strauss reached the end of the 
Wagnerian Rainbow Bridge to 
Valhalla. Capriccio was to be the 
very last link in a chain of operas 
that began with the Master of 
Bayreuth’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
exactly one hundred years earlier. 
Capriccio, in effect, was the last 
of the 19th century German op- 
eras. And, fittingly, it was an 
opera about the idea of opera. 

There is a story that Strauss 
after Capriccio’s premiere turned 
to a friend, and said with tears 
in his eyes, “I can do no better.” 
This anecdote, for years far more 
familiar than the music, has con- 
tributed to a great curiosity about 
the work which can now be satis- 
fied, thanks to an excellent re- 
cording by Angel (3—12” 3580 
C/L), just released. 

The libretto, based upon a stage 
piece by an 18th century Italian 
priest named Casti and once set 
by Antonio Salieri, Mozart’s for- 
midable Viennese competitor, is 
largely the work of Clemens Kraus, 
the conductor, champion and friend 
of Strauss. 
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In many respects, Strauss’ set- 
ting of the libretto is the accom- 
plishment of the unaccomplish- 
able. To opera composers from the 
beginning of the genre, any text 
which is “talky’” or deals with 
ideas to the exclusion of dramatic 
happenings is a hopeless libretto. 
And the text of Capriccio, as 
could be expected of a play on the 
aesthetics of opera, is verbose. 
Yet with Strauss’ music, the piece 
becomes—at least on records—a 
theatrical tour de force. 

There is something incredible 
in the work’s being the product of 
a man of 78 years. Fertility of 
invention—something rarely a- 
scribed to Strauss of the years 
following World War I—abounds 
in Capriccio in a way that rivals 
the man at his acknowledged best. 
In fact, there is no precedent in 
any of Strauss’ 15 stage works, 
including Der Rosenkavalier, for 
such lavishness of melodic, orch- 
estral and word-setting ingenuity 
as can be found on every page of 
Capriccio. His economy of orches- 
tral means will startle those who 
know none of the man’s composi- 
tions beyond the tone poems. While 
his core calls for the full grand 
symphonic ensemble, Strauss uses 
it sparingly. Chamber-music son- 
orities predominate. 

Strauss brings the intellectual 
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small-talk of his characters bril- 
liantly to life; in one instance, in 
a magnificent, real five-voice fugue. 
He even manages plausibly to de- 
lineate in music the story’s flimsy 
love plot. Capriccio’s central fig- 
ure—the Countess—even bears 
favorable comparison with the 
Feld Marschalin of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” undisputedly the great- 
est of Strauss’ romantic character- 
izations. 


The entire recorded production 
is superb. Angel has cast soprano 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the ne plus 
ultra of Strauss singers, as the 
Countess—by far her finest re- 
corded interpretation. Her per- 
formance of the final scene is 
sumptuous, and vies with her pre- 
vious recording—Angel 35084, the 
disk that skyrocketed her to Amer- 
ican fame. The rest of the cast is 
on a par: Eberhard Wachter, Nic- 
olai Gedda, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Hans Hotter and Christa 
—all top stars of the modern Ger- 
man operatic stage. The orchestra 
is the Philharmonia, brilliantly 
conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch. 


* * * * 


Just as Strauss remained ob- 
livious to the trends of the 20th 
century for the major part of his 
life, so Kurt Weill desperately 
tried to find an artisite expression 
of them. American audiences know 
Kurt Weill primarily as the com- 
poser of Broadway hits: “Johnny 
Johnson,” “Lost in the Stars” and 
“Street Scene.” However, prior to 
his settling in the U. S. in 1935, 
Weill was known to European 
audiences as the man who in- 
vented zeitoper—the opera that 
mirrored the spirit of the times. 
He was every bit as controversial 
a figure in the ’twenties and early 
*thirties as Stravinsky and Schoen- 
berg. 

His Aufsteig und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny caused riots at its 
premiere in Leipzig in 1930—not 
because of musical radicalism, but 
because the music, coupled with 
Bertolt Brecht’s words, dared to 
tell the German public the truth 
about itself. The square outside 
of the opera house was ringed by 
Nazi Brown Shirts. His Dreig- 
roschenoper—“Threepenny Opera” 
—which has once again captured 
the world’s imagination, in 1928 
represented the first intellectual 


reaction against all the political 
currents moving the world to 
chaos. 


Columbia Records, aware not 


only of the musical but document- 
ary values of these works, has just 
released splendid productions of 
each made under the supervision 
singer- 


of Weill’s widow, the 
actress Lotte Lenya. 


Ben Shahn's album insert for the 
Columbia Threepenny Opera discs. 


Mahagonny (8—12” K31 243) 
is a full length opera and the best 
of the Brecht-Weill collaborations. 
It is in this work that Weill de- 
velops his peculiarly original jazz 
—aą jazz which leaves the listener 
with the taste and smell of the 
’twenties. Mahagonny was begun 
before its better-known little 
brother—“Threepenny Opera”— 
and completed afterwards. Thus, 
the two works are inseparable 
stylistically. 

Der Dreigroschenoper, well- 
known through recordings and a 
recent off-Broadway run in New 
York, is in the new Columbia set 
(2—12” 02L 257) presented intact 
for the first time The performances 
are excellent. 


Marc Blitzstein’s editing of the 
book and lyrics for the New York 
production carefully omitted what- 
ever would “shock” American 
audiences. And some of Brecht’s 
words are startlingly frank. Espe- 
cially the “Ballade von der sexuel- 
len Hörigkeit” (“The Ballad of 
the Sexually Dependent.”) This 
song is not even in the printed 
score—at least our copy. 
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100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


Hints to Housekeepers 


GcoTcH snuff put on the 
holes where crickets come 
out will destroy them. 
A hot shovel held over burnished 
furniture will take out the white spots. 
Green should be the prevailing color 
for bed-hangings and window drapery.— 
West Chester Jeffersonian. 


Fashionable Millinery Store 
at Ottsville, Pa. 


April Opening 
ISS C. EMERY, re- 
spectfully announced 


that she has received per 
Steamer La Belle, a splendid assort- 
ment of SUMMER MILLINERY, and 
will have a large and magnificent open- 
ing of Fancy and rich Grape Silks, Chip, 
Straw and Hair Bonnets and Flats for 
Ladies’ and Misses’ wear. 

ALSO, | superlatively rich French 
Flowers, Ribbons &c. Also, DRESS 
MAKING, and caps for Ladies. Styles 
from New York and Philadelphia. She 
respectfully invites all ladies to call and 
see. Store at John Emery’s. 


Putting on the Grindstone—Workmen 
have commenced putting the grindstone 
on the Court House. It will be a grand 
affair. The Court, lawyers, jurors and 
constables will have a chance to sharpen 
themselves by rubbing against the out- 
side, without extra cost.—West Chester 
Jeffersonian. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


Ww be paid for the conviction of 
the person who lately banded a 
tree in the Grove of the subscriber. 

WM. EVERHART 
West Chester, Pa. 


Easter Sunday—In spite of the prophecy 
of John Lyle, of Newark, New Jersey, 
Easter Sunday passed away without wit- 
nessing the cae of the world. John had 
been proclaiming for some time, that on 
that day, the 2300 days spoken of in 
Daniel VIII, 14, would have expired 
when the world would certainly be des- 
troyed, and it, and all upon it, be burned 
up.—Doylestown Democrat. 


[THE latest style of hoop- 
IE skirt, is the self-adjusting, 

double - back - action bustle, 
etruscan lace expansion, Piccolomini at- 
tachment, gossamer, indestructable. It 
is a very sweet thing.—West Chester. 
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CHRISTIAN WYCK 


Cupper, Leacher & Bleeder, 


No. 8 N. Church St. West Chester, Pa. 
HA4S constantly on hand the 

best imported Leaches and 
will be happy to attend those 
who need his services. Having 
a conveyance of his own, he is prepared 
to give his attention to cases at a dis- 
tance. 

He also attends to SHAVING, HAIR 
CUTTING, SHAMPOOING, DYEING 
WHISKERS, GENTLEMEN’S AND 
LADIES’ HAIR. 


To the Editor:-We beg leave to pro- 
test against the removal of the pilasters 
from the south front of the Court House. 
Of coure the stone-cutter would accept 
such a suggestion for it would diminish 
his labors and increase his profits. But 
such an alteration would make the 
building resemble the Horticultural Hall. 
It would make it appear too low and 
too long. These pilasters conceal a de- 
fective symmetry, and were indented 
for that purpose. They compensate for 
the want of proportion. Take them away 
and you only turn “the cocked hat” into 
a “tarpolian.” 

Tax-Payer. 
West Chester Jeffersonian. 


“Death To All Vermin” 


As Spring approaches, 

Ants and Roaches, 

From their holes come out, 

And Mice and Rats, 

In spite of Cats, 

Gaily skip about. 

Bed-bugs bite, 

You, in the night, 

As on the bed you slumber, 

While insects crawl 

Thro’ chamber and hall, 

In squads without number. 
IT IS TRULY WONDERFUL WITH 
WHAT CERTAINTY Rats, Roaches, 
Mice, Moles, Ground Mice, Bed-bugs, 
Ants, Moths, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Insects, 
or Animals, in short every species of Ver- 
min, are utterly destroyed and extermi- 
nated by 
Costar’s Rat, Roach, &c Exterminator. 
Fifth & Arch Philadelphia 

Costar’s Branch Depot. 


Dangerous Money—We see it stated that 
the new cent of which one of the in- 
gredients is nickle, with the figure of an 
Indian’s head on the face of it, is poi- 
sonous, and that several children have 
died from the effects of them, by putting 
them in their mouths. Parents should be 
careful and not let their children have 
them.—Doylestown Democrat. 


DENNIS & JONES 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Sperm, 
Lard, Sea Elephant, Whale, Tanner’s 
and Miner’s Oi 


ALSO 


Sperm, Solar Sperm and Adamantine 

Candles. 

Christian street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 REWARD 


=" AS stolen from 


the subscriber, on 

Saturday night, the 
16th inst., a TROTTING WAGON, with 
iron axles, painted black. The running 
gears were painted yellow, body black, 
and had been bursted in front and 
screwed together. The left shaft had been 
partially split and riveted; hind spring 
somewhat bent. The above reward will 
be paid for the recovery of the wagon 
and conviction of the thief—or five dol- 
lars for the wagon and ten dollars for 
the thief—on conviction in any of our 


courts. 
JOHN N. SMITH 
Smith’s Corner, Bucks County, Pa. 


FOR RENT 


BLACKSMITH stand, 
at Hartsville, Warwick 
township, Bucks County, for 
RENT, to a young man or 
a man of a small family. Plenty of work, 
and pay first-rate. Inquire of the ED- 
ITOR, or the owner, on the premises. 
JAMES LOVETT 
ALSO-—A new pleasure and business 
WAGON, half Germantown cut and as 
good as can be got up. Brunner’s iron- 
ing, and Watson’s body, and painted by 
the subscriber. 


oN Thursday of last week 
Eg our neighbor Darlington of 
the Intelligencer took the 
trouble to hunt up an organ-grinder who 
had come to town, and actually paid 
him five cents to stand in front of our 
office door and play several tunes for 
our special bênoft Such liberality in a 
black Republican is almost unprece- 
dented, and he is entitled to our warmest 
thanks.—Doylestown Democrat. 


Lumber—The Delaware is now in good 
rafting order and large quantities of 
lumber are daily passing down to find 
a market.—Doylestown Democrat. 
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LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


Pottstown Antiques Show 
Sponsored By 

The Antiques Dealer’s Association 
of Montgomery County 

Mon., Tues., Wed., May 4, 5, 6 

11 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 

Restaurant in Bldg. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom Pottstown, 


Rt 422 just E. of Pottstown 


(Free new map-directory—Write Box 158, 
Skippack, Pa.) 


Pa. 


HELEN MacLEOD 


FINE OLD JEWELLERY 
PORCELAINS 


206 S. 17th St., Phila. 3 © PEnnypacker 5-3630 


An Gyuctalion 


TO AN 


A our lion 


THE SENSATIONAL 


“LUSTER 
FIXED” 


* NON-STAINING 
* NON-TOXIC 
* NON-TARNISHING 


e 
. . . Finish can be applied 
to your silver .. . or other 


metals 


SILVERSMITHS - GOLDSMITHS 
205 South 9th Street + Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ALL WORK DONE ON PREMISES 
CALL WALNUT 3-0480 


Makers of PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
Award Bowl with ‘‘Luster-Fixed’’ Finish 
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Louris J. MEYER Inc. 


`- ANTIQUES 


A spice box of Pennsylvania walnut with monogram and date in simple 


inlay. Eleven drawers, bun feet, 


More About 


and a beautifully arched door. 


Spice Boxes 


BY BERENICE BALL 


W riting that piece for the 
November TRAVELER on “Spice 
Boxes” was a little like Pandora 
lifting the lid of her fabled box. 
At that time certain queries were 
raised and purposely left unan- 
swered simply because no final 
answer was at hand. Readers, how- 
ever, had ideas on this topic and 
so we are considering it again. 

First of all, there is an even 
wider variance in the names by 
which these delightful small pieces 
are called than was previously 
noted. “Box” and “chest” are used 
almost interchangeably by writers, 
while dealers most frequently use 
the term “spice box.” One cor- 
respondent said that in her family 
a similar old chest made of Penn- 
sylvania walnut has always been 
known as the “treasure chest.” 
This adds weight to the theory 
that, although they may have been 
called “spice chests,” they were, 
in actual use, repositories for the 
family’s valuables. 

A number of readers mentioned 
having one of the tin, lift-lid spice 
boxes, rectangular in shape and 
containing round cans with the 
spice names on the tops. These are 
true kitchen spice boxes, purely 
utilitarian, machine-made to stand 


up under hard use, but they date 
only from the middle 1800’s. 
Several collectors insisted that 
I come and smell the odor of cloves 
in their spice chests to prove that 
their chests, at least, had been 
used for the purpose intended. The 
odor was there, but how does one 
attribute an exact age to an odor? 
The theory was also advanced 
that these spice chests were made 
as a tour de force or graduation 
piece by apprentices when they 
finally achieved the status of cabi- 
netmaker and were ready to start 
out on their own. It is, of course, 
well known that in England no 
apprentice could be admitted to a 
guild until he had proved himself, 
but in the Colonies there was no 
such set-up. Such a purely local 
custom could have evolved and, 
through use, become tradition. If 
this were true in Philadelphia, it 
would explain why these chests 
are considered Penn Country an- 
tiques. Yet there are similar chests 
of proven New England origin in 
museums there and it should be 
noted that the same “graduation 
piece” theory has attempted to 
explain other American antiques, 
notably miniatures. Thus, plausible 
as it sounds whenever it bobs up 
(and it does keep bobbing up), it 
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must remain a credible premise 
until it can be documented. 

This premise was given quite a 
severe jolt by one reader who 
knows antiques from the ground 
up. He claims that, while spice 
chests show no greater degree of 
skill or craftsmanship that other 
fine examples of 18th century fur- 
niture, they do, in their lines, pro- 
portions and scale, proclaim mak- 
ers who were thoroughly conver- 
sant with furniture styles and 
ornament, makers who had already 
arrived, artists with skilled and 
practiced eyes and hands. They 
show, in most cases, a dignified, 
mature restraint rather than an 
unsophisticated parade of recently- 
acquired skills. These gems of the 
furniture world were apparently 
made by men who enjoyed creating 
something eloquently beautiful, and 
since Philadelphia boasted many 
greats among early cabinetmakers, 
it is not at all surprising to find 
them almost competing in making 
these small chests. He adds that 
the first one might have been made 
as a special gift, adapted from an 
oak box actually brought over 
from England to the then-current 
furniture style and, for want of a 
more apt name, might easily have 
been called a “spice box” even 
though it was intended for quite 
other uses. Logical, but again, it 
is still pure conjecture. 


Where, then, lies the truth? Can 
we document it at this late date? 
As Thoreau once said, “It takes 
two to tell the truth; one to speak 
or write it and one to hear it.” In 
some attic, in the manuscript files 
of an historical society or a mus- 
eum, in a treasured diary or ac- 
count book, in old letters now lying 
neglected in a private collection or 
a dealer’s shop—somewhere there 
must be some basic facts on these 
choice Penn Country spice chests. 
Who will find them? Will they 
prove us right or wrong? When? 
Who knows? 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality I8th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques -and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcela‘ns—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Co'ns—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louis Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


BUCKINGHAM BAZAAR 


Buckingham, Pa. PYramid 4-5711 


ps received—Large consignment from 
urope consisting of antique arms, pistols, 
uns, etc. 

are colored glass—Wide selection of 
antique furniture as well as hand-crafted 
reproductions. in cherry and pine. 


Antique shop for Sale—Retising owner offers 
o! 


rare opportunity—with or without stock. 


Oaa O O O O O O O 
Genuine Antique Mortar 
and Pestle Sets 


From a Collection— 
$12.00 and less 


TRADING POST 


Point Pleasant Pennsylvania 
AUCTIONS MONTHLY 


Kera CSC NIC NENNIR 


Abington 
Antique Shop 


Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 
Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 


Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


Shelly’s Antiques—Americana—‘‘Pennsylvania 
Folk Art” Chalk—China—Decorated Tinware 
—4 Adams Rose—10% inch plates (proof)— 
Rt. 202, 44 m. East of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rte. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—-332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & 
Sell—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, 
Prints, Paintings and Curios. Specializing in 
Collectors Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Ap- 
praisers and Library Consultants—Call GRanite 
3-4769, 873 Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & 
Lancaster Ave., W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house” Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
Aer Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
14 mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 
6—Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


ANTIQUES SHOWS OF INTEREST 


April 13-18 New York City 
71st Infantry Armory 

April 29-May 1 New Castle, Delaware 
Old Academy Bldg. 

May 4-6 Pottstown, Pa. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom 

May 4-9 White Plains, N. Y. 


Westchester County Center 
May 26-30 Baltimore, Md 


Fifth Regiment Armory 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 
Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


An outstanding collection of 
beautiful antique jewelry 
Specializing in 18th Century 
Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies— 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
—Decorative Accessories for Out- 
door Living 
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Let Your Home Know 
It’s Appreciated 


LIGHTING 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 


Lighting Consultants avail- 
able at these showrooms... 


® Friedman Supply Co. 


5015 Frankfort Ave. PI 4-0800 


® Gold Seal Electric Supply 
41 N. 7th St. WA 5-0595 


® Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St. RI 6-2471 


® West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St. GR 4-9200 


ZEPHYR 


Aluminum Awnings For 
People Who Insist On 


DOORHOOD 


100% Ventilation Protects From Rain 
& Sun. Double Layer Means Double 
Strength. 


22 Yrs. Producing Better Aluminum 
Awnings AT Lower Prices 
Never Undersold on Quality 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


36 Months to Pay 
Phone Now For Free Estimates 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
24 Hour Service 


Pilgrim 5-3003 ana sao 


Factory—Bucks County 
State Road & Linton Avenue 
Croydon, Pa. STillwell 8-9608 
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the hedgerow story 
continued from page 31 


George Bernard Shaw and Eugene 
O’Neill. The former felt himself 
so well served by the group that 
he paid them public respect, hold- 
ing them up as the paragon of rep- 
ertory theaters. Productions of 
O’Neill benefitted from the special 
affinity Deeter had developed 
while a colleague of the writer at 
the Provincetown Players. O’Neill 
himself considered Deeter one of 
his foremost interpreters, evidenc- 
ing his regard by allowing Hedge- 
row rights to his plays royalty- 
free. The Irish playwrights, 
O’Casey, Synge and the others, 
also received extensive attention 
—for a time the repertory in- 
cluded a subsidiary Irish com- 
pany. A Hedgerow Negro group 
was formed. Plays of Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Chekhov, Andreyev, Yid- 
dish authors were all performed 
and added to the repertory. But 
even this awesome distribution of 
drama, so complete it virtually 
exhausted the “classic” catalogue, 
was not enough to satisfy Hedge- 
row’s insatiable craving for new 
attempts. Although its productions 
of Shaw and O’Neill were the 
most highly esteemed and offered 
the best assurances of good “box- 
office,” Deeter felt that a part of 
the repertory function is to pre- 
sent the plays of promising new 
authors whose subject matter or 
style give them little chance of 
a hearing in the commercial 
theater. 

Hedgerow’s fame has been 
heralded by kindred spirits the 
world over. Some of those in the 
chorus of its praise have been 
Brooks Atkinson, Sherwood An- 
derson, Barrett Clark, Henry Mil- 
ler and, of course, O’Casey and 
Shaw. It was always the group’s 
basic misfortune that among its 
spiritual kin it found ample rever- 
ence while its temporal neighbors, 
upon whom it depended for more 
practical recognition at its box- 
office, left it virtually beleaguered. 
Although a mere fourteen miles 
separates Philadelphia from Rose 
Valley, the aesthetic distance was 
far greater and never narrowed. 
The local critics were kind but un- 
able to draw their readers away 
from commercial theater haunts. 


If longevity of a theater enter- 
prise depends upon a marriage be- 
tween the artist. and an audience, 
then Hedgerow’s survival was the 
result of a kind of cultural par- 
thenogenesis. Each season was 
born under a threatening financial 
cloud lingering from the previous 
one. During one term the average 
gross receipts per performance 
registered a dismaying $51.81. The 
figures of other years were never 
much more impressive and a 
hiatus in activity always sent 


Ann Harding, one of many well- 
known artists to work with Deeter, 
confers with him during summer 
season of 1933 at Hedgerow. 


members scurrying around for odd 
jobs to help pay off the losses. 
The strange paradox of Hedge- 
row’s ability to wage successful 
romances only with audiences over 
long distances is demonstrated by 
the stark difference between re- 
ceptions accorded by its near-by 
metropolitan neighbors and those 
in more remote villages. A tour 
through the middle and southwest 
states in the mid 30’s inspired 
scribes to odes of gratitude and 
admiration at almost every point 
visited by the caravan. By con- 
trast, its performances in New 
York and Philadelphia had a 
singular attraction for disaster. A 
tenure at the Cherry Lane in New 
York in 1945 left Hedgerow’s 
treasury listing dangerously and 
its reputation smarting under the 
critical appraisals that were not 
overly generous. Philadelphia was 
even less cordial. A fey visit in 
1926 left debts of $19,000, a sum 
that would have spelled premature 
ruin except for the efforts of its 
members who found employment 
elsewhere until the obligation was 
satisfied. Jasper Deeter did his 
usual yeoman’s service by teach- 
ing, directing a prize-winning 
play in New York and reading 
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stories to children. It was also 
Philadelphia that administered 
the death-blow in 1956. In a last- 
ditch attempt to rescue its waning 
fortunes, Hedgerow had moved in- 
to the Academy of Music foyer 
and then simply expired there, a 
startling example of poetic injus- 
tice, although in fairness it should 
be mentioned that its demise was 
helped along by financial ravages 
that had taken their toll over a 
period of years. 

An appraisal of Hedgerow’s 
contribution to American theater 
can easily be distorted by a temp- 
tation to study it against a larger 
ambition than it claimed. Because 
it filled a yawning and widely- 
recognized gap, it was unwillingly 
thrust into a role of far greater 
magnitude than it had the re- 
sources to manage. It was small 
in scale from the beginning and, 
in light of its continuously 
straightened finances, it is re- 
markable that it achieved as much 
as it did. Probably its most laud- 
able accomplishment was the 
astonishing degree to which it 
realized the repertory ideal, which 


CONTEMPORARY HOMES AND COTTAGES 


May, 1959 


is, in Deeter’s words, “freshness 
of impact.” It means perpetuation 
of first-performance spontaneity 
through the alternation of plays. 
It also means a constantly re- 
freshed approach to works of con- 
cealed depths. When the Ameri- 
can theater was committing itself 
to the commerce of the long-run 
and beseiged box-office, Hedgerow 
was a countervailing force that 
may well have rescued Shaw, 
O’Neill and others from a biblio- 
graphic limbo. 

An important part of the rep- 
ertory ideal is the opportunity to 
present works of authors who are 
frustrated in their search for 
recognition by a lack of com- 
mercial feasibility. When a num- 
ber of financial bellwethers have 
been put into repertory, the way 
is opened for the performance of 
plays that cannot pay their way 
but which are recommended by 
their promise. Hedgerow recog- 
nized this and interlarded its 
schedule with a just proportion of 
new plays. It is upon this phase 
that certain misguided critics rest 
their case against Hedgerow. 
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They claim that, with the excep- 
tion of Sam and Bella Spewack, it 
would be difficult to find an author 
out of the multitude produced at 
Hedgerow whose name enjoys 
even moderate currency in today’s 
theater. Pointing to the Irish play- 
wrights of the Abbey Theatre, to 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s Chek- 
hov and to O’Neill of the Pro- 
vincetown Players, they deride the 
Rose Valley group with the as- 
sertion that its roster is, by com- 
parison, a tabula rasa. The criti- 
cism is true as a statement of fact 
and unjust as criticism. Hedge- 
row’s failing is excused by limita- 
tions imposed by its experimental 
outlook, its willingness to “sacri- 
fice” a production where there 
was any indication of promise, no 
matter how faint. It was also con- 
tributed to by the fact that there 
was not the same availability of 
talent as there was in, say, Ire- 
land, where a whole school grew 
out of a national passion. How- 
ever much Hedgerow can be 
faulted for its lack of foresight 
in championing unknowns, the fact 
remains that the development of 
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A prefabricated module system of construction 
which allows freedom of planning with economy. 
Erected on lot of your choice or in a beautiful 
suburban estate development. 


Write for full 


information 


TECHBUILT 
1620 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Phone: Kingsley 6-1968 
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TUrner 4-3737 
TUrner 4-3738 


TELEPHONES 
WA verly 7-1577 


MOTORSPORT 


VESPA MOTORSCOOTERS—SALES & SERVICE 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


1550 EASTON ROAD ROSLYN, PA. 


FOR 
STYLE 
PERFORMANCE 
J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Burks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


OF PRESTIGE 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


DSTA Million Prescriptions Compounded Mt Fair Prices” 
ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 31⁄4 % Per Annum 


44th Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


Assets over $13,000,000 
Save the Insured Way 
Mortgage and Construction Loans 


Ask for Copy of Paina and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 
REET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


ELMWOOD 7-6706 


I. M. JARRETT MACKENSEN irn 
DODGE PLYMOUTH | | KENNELS aes 


Station Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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new playwrights is merely a lag- 
niappe to the basic repertory pur- 
pose; to use it as an index of 
success is to misappropriate the 
repertory ideal. 

The over-all importance of 
Hedgerow remains unarguably 
substantial. Many of its members 
are now prominent drama teachers 
and its final impact is probably 
still in the future. Deeter himself 
is reluctant to make any claims and 
recalls that he predicted theaters 
like Hedgerow would proliferate 
within a few years of its inception. 
“I was wrong,” he asserts, but his 
shortcomings as a prophet seem to 
have been an oversight time is 
about to correct—at least in part. 
Although “Off-Broadway” follows 
the uptown philosophy of the 
“hit,” its choice of plays closely 
parallels the offerings of Hedge- 
row in antecedent years. It prob- 
ably would be false to claim that 
Hedgerow was the immediate pro- 
genitor of the Off-Broadway trend. 
More likely, it was simply ahead 
of its time and was no more the 
cause of the present revival of 
classic drama than the first rain- 
drop is the cause of the deluge 
that follows it. 

Much of the unevenness in 
Hedgerow’s history can be ex- 
plained by a close look at Jasper 
Deeter. His own career has in it 
much that is eccentric. Some have 
called him a fanatic, a summation 
Deeter himself would probably en- 
dorse. Certainly, only fanatic de- 
votion to an ideal could explain 
the endurance of a theater under 
circumstances far worse than those 
that quickly put an end to similar, 
better-endowed ventures. It also 
might explain the uneven casting 
that so often reduced a production 
to the sophomoric level and the 


COUNTY CARS Ine. 
Importers of Fine Motor Cars 


MG » AUSTIN-HEALEY e JAGUAR « MOR- 
RIS PORSCHE « ALFA ROMEO « BMW » 
FIAT e RENAULT e PEUGEOT e LANCIA 


294 E. BALTIMORE AVE., MEDIA, PA. 
LOWELL 6-8500 


Mercedes-Benz 


Delaware Valley 
Headquarters 


EUROPEAN DELIVERY ARRANGED 


KEENAN MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST.. PHILA. 
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sometimes quixotic play selection. 
He and his associates, perhaps, 
were over-indoctrinated with the 
idea of experiment, with a desire 
for discovery, which led them to 
take chances on an actor or play- 
wright with results that were 
sometimes unfortunate. 

Hedgerow hopes that it will one 
day be able to restore its repertory 
system. But in the interim it will 
present plays of an avowedly “ar- 
tistic” kind on a run-of-play basis. 
The immediate future has been al- 
ready assigned: Bonds of Interest 
by Jacinto Benevente will open the 
theater on April 21st. Medea, The 
Mad Woman of Chaillot and 
O’Casey’s Pictures in a Hallway 
will be early entries. Of particu- 
lar interest is a planned production 
of Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night to be directed 
by Jasper Deeter. The actors will 
be a mixture of professionals and 
students drawn from the theater 
school. 

The announced schedule of plays 
is in the direct lineage of some of 
the Rose Valley group’s great pro- 
ductions. But an element of uncer- 
tainty has been injected into 
Hedgerow’s future by an old ad- 
versary— finances. It would be 
tragic, indeed, if public response 
is again found wanting. A partial 
list of its distinguished alumni 
would, by itself, justify the thea- 
ters salvation—Ann Harding, 
Richard Basehart, John Beal, Van 
Heflin, Paul Robeson, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Henry Jones, Allyn Joslyn, 
Mare Blitzstein, Mark Bucci and 
N. Richard Nash all were part of 
the Rose Valley tableau. 

In the hands of neighbors lies 
the fate of the Hedgerow Theater, 
which, by its very presence, brings 
distinction to its community. E 


/ IS THE TIME TO 
Now: PLAN AND PLANT! 


Come and choose from our complete line 
of grass seed, fertilizer, pesticides etc. 
Specimen Evergreens — Rhododendron — 
Azaleas—Rare Trees and Shrubs 


th HORN NURSERY 


West St., R.D. 1, Doylestown, Pa. Fl 8-4879 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


è Illuminated Water Fountains 
è Swimming Pool Lighting 
è Unusual Garden Lighting 

For your nearest dealer write or phone 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE: 


C. F. (Pete) Bond P. O. Box 395 
CHestnut Hill 7-6104 Flourtown, Pa. 
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FEE Power Lawn Mowers 


Triplex 
Models 


Sul 
optional 
P” & 757” cuts 


JONES 


Reverse Gear 
and Riding 


Single Unit 
Models 
2577 & 30°” cuts 


Rotler type 
keeps lawn in 
wonderful 
condition— 
no wheel or 
caster marks 
=e from these 

mowers, 


MOWER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2418 Grasslyn Ave. HAVERTOWN, PA. 


HILLTOP 6-2392 


kazi 


Choin Link Fence 


<> (hain-link fence ©. 


| FENCES... 


custom-made 
to your needs! & 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices - 


Rustic Fence 


FREE Estimates 


ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
5-6597 


2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America—1,100 separate varieties 
in all their glory. All are plainly labeled— 
a living catalog. An ideal way to select 
your fall-planted bulbs. While visiting here 
pick up your summer-flowering bulbs, gladi- 
olus; cannas, dahlias, etc. 

Open every day April 1 to May 25 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 


RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


HOLIDAY €. toon 


COME TO 


Avenue, 


NURSERY ss a 


(between Norristown Rd., & Royal Oaks) 


or 

HOLLY—English-Chinese-American Also Wide 
Selection of Yew-Shrubs-Trees Franklinia 
Available in “Bas-kits—Berried Holly-Trees 
Open Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Only—Call Mitchel 6-5150 


*Bas-kits—‘‘The safe, easy way to transplant with no 
root shock!’ 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grou Christmas 


Prees 


We furnish the best varieties and 


plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 
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KEW 


Imperial 
RIDING MOWER 


Makes Lawn Care Easy! 


oS RN 
ee 


Powerful 41/7. h.p. engine, Flex’N Float 
26” rotary mower, finger-tip controls 
are a few of the many features you'll 
want to see when you ask for a free 
“test-ride’’ demonstration! 


WALTER A. SMITH 


Riegelsville, Pa. 


Your Headquarters for 
Power Mowers—Garden Tractors 
Rotary Tillers—Chain Saws 
Sales—Service—Parts—All Makes 
Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays 
Riverside 9-2151 


Sve z ylhin FA z 
SPRING PLANTING 


PLANTS 
© Annuals @ Hybrid Teas 
® Perennials ® Floribundas 
@ Roses ® Grandifloras 
© Climbers 


. . Don’t forget FLOWERS 
for MOTHER’S DAY MAY 10TH. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone Fi 8-4169 Fl 8-2430 


taba 


Seeded eddie te 


Here's the Exciting 
ALL-NEW i 
Model Eleven 


ROTOTILLER 


* YEARS AHEAD IN DESIGN 
Power wheeled—Instant Depth Control 
Completely new operating ease! 


k YEARS AHEAD IN PERFORMANCE 
Prove this to yourself with a no-obliga- 
tion test today! 


Call ALPINE 7-2712 


I. G. ROSENBERGER INC. 


Route 13 Silverdale, Pa. 
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Mark 26 Rotary Unit illustrated 


WATCH THE CROWDS GATHER 


You'll be the envy of the neighborhood when you drive the 
Porter-Cable Yard Master across your land. With its sleek 
automotive styling, it’s the world’s most beautiful... and 
practical . . . lawn rider. Efficiently, effortlessly . . . the Yard Master 
performs a dozen operations to make your grounds the 
neighborhood showplace. All year long, you'll use it for mowing, rolling, 
grading, mulching, sweeping, snowplowing. And, of course, 
the Porter-Cable name gives assurance of distinction—in design, 
engineering, and reputation—that says only the best will do 
for your home. We urge you to compare the Yard Master with any other 
rider. You will instantly recognize how different and superior it is. 


G. Rosenberger Whitpain Mower Service Apex Manufacturing Co. Jones Mower & Equip. Co. 


sive rdale R. D. No. 3, Norristown Lincoln Highway 2418 Grasslyn 

Alpine 7-2712 BRoadway 9-2950 Frazer Malvern 2098 Havertown—Hiiitop í 6- 2392 
Sterner’s Co M. S. Yearsley & Sons 
1080 $o. Westend Blvd. Roe Con sintohaor ing noentee 114 E, Market st. 
Quakertown Germantown Pk. Paoli 2013 West Chester—OWen 6-2990 
mmpacones Sarco Kerrien Niemeyer's ceils Center 
N, Penn Lawn Mower Shop BRoadway 3-9023 evon Lawn Mower Shep Newtown Street Rd. 


Main St., Lansdale Berkley Newtown Scans 


w. Swenson's Garage Devon—-MUrra: 8-3472 
Ulysses 5-3955 Fih & Church se. cote d ah Etgin 6-2673 
Ivin G. McClelland Aro Rodney's Mark 
Rt No. 309, Springhouse m 1011 Lancaster Ave. Exton Foxcroft 3-7149 
Mitchell 6-0129 indana Lumber Bryn Mawr 
2, Mendenhall LAwrence 5-6625 Frank McCall's & Sons 
Bleim’s Lawn Mower Shop Niagara 42008 ; Sih and Madison Sts. 
263 Master St, Pottstown Matthew Fisher Chester—Ph. 3-9245 
FAculty 3-5364 Coine’s Sargs 600 Convent Road 
pret ae He ce Streets peas ers Corner) brie tis sat store 
Grinding Service xv ol 
Re 29 an id 6th. Ave. WEllington 3-4715 Sahn Walds Lumbe Gal Media—LOwell 6-0205 
ier r 
Bristol—Stinwelt soan orace J. Quann Hardware 4410 Belgrade Conestoga Hardware 
Frank La! tos King Road Phila. 37, Pa Conestoga Rd. & Wayne Ave. 
Furlong—! akija 4-5476 Malvern—Ph, 1937 JEfferson '3-1000 Wayne rp 8-1420 


AT YOUR FAVORITE GARDEN MART, SEED, HARDWARE OR DEPARTMENT 
STORE. SEABOARD SEED COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hints for the Spring Gardener 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


© Spring-planted bulbs can pro- 
vide a carnival of color in the 
summer garden. Many of these 
so-called “spring bulbs” are not 
true bulbs at all, but either corms, 
tubers or rhizomes. They are 
generally classified as “tender” 
as opposed to the “hardy” fall 
planted type and must be dug up 
and stored over the winter. Most 
of these are ideal for the summer 
garden, thrive in partial sun or 
full shade and add brilliant 
touches of bloom and rich tex- 
tured foliage in borders, edges, 
under trees and shrubbery, or 
along shaded walls and terraces 
where the usual annuals and 
perennials do not thrive. 
Tuberous begonias are the 
largest and showiest of these 
shade-loving mid-summer flowers. 
The magnificent colors from pure 
white and delicate pink to bold 
vermillion, scarlet and crimson, 
as well as shades of yellow, gold, 
salmon and orange are striking 
additions to the summer garden. 
Gladiolas are probably the most 
popular of the summer flowering 
bulbs for a variety of reasons. 
Their wide color range from deli- 
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cate pastels to strong vibrant 
colors will highlight the garden 
from a succession of plantings 
over many months. 

Dahlias are handsome, sturdy 
plants with a strong appeal to 
the male gardener. Their long 
blooming period and bright colors 
make them a practical and decor- 
ative accent in any garden. 
Flowers range in size from huge 
double blooms eight to ten inches 
across on plants up to six feet 
tall to tiny button-sized pompoms 
on one foot plants. 

Most spring-planted lilies, for 
all their delicate beauty and 
heady fragrance, are “hardy” and 
may be left in the ground 
throughout the winter if mulehed 
and protected. The roots should 
be shaded and these plants bene- 
fit by year ’round mulching. 
Plenty of water with well drained 
soil in a protected location will 
provide a stately background for 
low-growing borders or beds and 
a wreath of lovely cut flowers. 

The showy Amarylis, one of the 
largest garden flowers, is con- 
sidered difficult to grow by many 
gardeners, but it will thrive and 
produce abundant clusters of 
brilliant flowers on delicate green 
spikes if the roots have plenty of 
warmth and the circulation of 
air around these roots is good. 
Many failures arise from keep- 
ing the bulb too wet before the 
roots start growing out. Amarylis 
do best in temperatures of from 
70 to 75 degrees indoors or out. 


Coles Nurseries 


Landscape Contractors 


>a HOLLY 
(GS )poaroon enw & WHITE 
Spring Special 


Top Quality Stock Dogwood 
4 ft. to 6 ft. high 


Reserve Your Order While They Last! 


Call 
PYramid 4-5741 
after 6 P.M. 


or Write Box No. 153, Furlong, Pa. 


raO AIK LY Nex 


BEATRIX FARRAND 
FORSYTHIA 


See this sensational new Forsythia 
with flowers almost 2” across! One 
free to every customer mentioning 
this ad at Oaklyn Nurseries. 
Here you will get the finest in 
complete landscaping service for 
any size job. 


FINLAND-TRUMBAUERSVILLE RD. 
GREEN LANE, PA. KE 6-4166 


NURSERIES 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER ‘n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
vour lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 


ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


“Best in the field,” say Testing Laboratories. Well- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30°’ model for parks, estates, ete. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in ee with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 23⁄4 
HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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The Nw ECLIPSE MOWERS 


The new Eclipse power and hand mowers are new from top to bottom... 


Everything a mower should be! If you buy quality, you'll want Eclipse—and 


quality is remembered long after price is forgotten. 


ECLIPSE 25” ROLLOWAY 


Grass cutting—commercial or home 
—is at its easiest with this walking 
or riding mower. Recoil starting 
Briggs & Stratton engine develops 
234 to 3 h.p. Cuts 25” swath from 
speeds of 1 to 4 miles per hour. 
Eclipse differential action and over- 
size tires permit pivot turning, 
easy handling. Sulky may be at- 
tached or detached instantly. Un- 
matched for use on steep slopes 
and around terraces. 


Price $327.50 Sulky $59.50 


26” RANGER RIDING ROTARY 


Excitingly new and different, the 
rugged construction and comfort- 
able, easy operation of the Ranger 
make it the outstanding riding ro- 
tary. Built for rough, tough use— 
day after day. Perfect for large acre- 
age and commercial operation. Dash 
controls include ignition key, choke 
and throttle. Has front wheel drive 
with individual wheel brakes. Pow- 
erful 4-cycle Briggs & Stratton en- 
gine develops 514 to 5144 H.P. Full 
26” cutting width. Price $449.50 


Eclipse THE “CADILLAC” OF MOWERS 


There’s an Eclipse to meet every lawn need. The 
Big “E” in Eclipse means Engineering Superiority, Excellent Performance, Extra- 
long Life, Easy Handling and Economical Operation. 


THESE EXPERIENCED ECLIPSE DEALERS ARE EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU. 


John A. Springer Edgar E, Stem 
Avondale Germantown Pike 
Colony 8-8648 Norristown BR 2-0807 


A. O. Gehman & Son 


T Lioyd H. Daub, Inc. 
Main St, Coopersburg 130 W. ‘ath st. 
es 2-4670 

Edgar Bishop, Jr. oadway 2- 

arren Rd., Media 6 W. Main St 
Lowell 6-1355 Norristown 
Schmidt's Service Acker & Fry 
Center, Rear of 515 W. 237 Bridge St. 
Lancaster Pk., Wayne Phoenixville 
MU 8-5090 Wellington 3-3317 


William Niemeyer 
Newtown Square Eoaea 

Elgin 6-2673 ALpine 7-2567 
Jones Mower & 

Equipment Co. Crouthamel Bros. 
Grasslyn Ave. 18-20 Main St. 
Havertown Souderton 
Hilltop 6-2392 Parkway 3-2310 


pan: 
West End Bilyd. 
Quakertown KE 6-4708 


Walter A. Smith 

Riegelsville 

Riverside 9-2151 Murta-Appleton Co. 
2th & 


com Manoa Paint & Hdwe. Co. 


Manoa Shopping Center 
Havertown 
Hilltop 6-9491 


Alvin G. McClellan 
Rt. No. 309, Springhouse Stauffer’s Dublin Store 
Mitchell 6-6129 Dubli 


ublin 
CHerry 9-3555 


Howard K. Metzger 
Main St., Harleysville 
CLifford 6-8168 362 Church St. 


Star Lawn Mower Grinders 


Germantown, Phila. 
Victor 4-3750 


Sansom Sts. 


Doylestown Agricultural Co, Philadelphia 
lestown 
Fillmore 8-4053 


WaAlnut 9-0212 


Farm & Golf Course 


eys Hardware Supply Compan: 
No. 611 idge Ave. 


7725 R 


Doylestown Philadelphia 
Fillmore 8-4762 


IVyridge 3-5000 


Bloodgood Nurseries 
Since 1790 


graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything we sell. 
Lay away budget plan for landscaping. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES PHONE MI 6-2440 
BETHLEHEM PIKE (Route 309) AT SPRINGHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware Valleys Newest And Most Complete Garden Center 
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Galtonia or summer-hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus candicans) carries 
pure white bell-like flowers crown- 
ing three to four foot spikes. They 
show to advantage in back of a 
mixed border and are striking in 
large cut flower arrangements. 

Acidanthera, a tender member 
of the Iris family, blooms in mid- 
summer with fragrant white but- 
terfly flowers. Excellent for cut- 
ting or in a bed of mixed summer 
bulbs such as Montbretia with its 
informal spikes of yellow, orange 
and coppery red blooms or con- 
trasted with the eye-catching 
Tigridias (Mexican shell-flowers). 

Dainty, decorative oxalis with 
its delicate pink or white blos- 
soms on long trailing stems is per- 
fect for hanging baskets on patio 
or terrace. Its oddly formed sham- 
rock-shaped leaves and long- 
blooming quality make this a sum- 
mer favorite. 

Ranunculus and anemone, with 
their rich coloring and exotic 
blooms, make particularly attrac- 
tive subjects in rock gardens or 
mixed borders. 

Bright, velvety gloxinias and 
another member of their family, 
the Achimenes, both have color- 
ful contributions to make to the 
summer garden. These delicate 
charmers thrive best when potted 
indoors and only transplanted 
outdoors when all danger of chill 
is over. Both need constant mois- 
ture and semi-shade, although 
Achimenes will flourish in full 
shade as well. 

Waxy white tuberoses, with 
their rich, exotic fragrance, bloom 
profusely from July on through 
the summer. 


® Quality grass seed produces 
quality lawns! For long term 
satisfaction and for permanent 
lawns, quality mixtures are the 
only sound answer. This is true 
whether you are building a new 
lawn or repairing an old one. New 
home owners, particularly in 
development areas, often face 
special lawn problems—lack of 
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ground cover and, in many 
cases, suitable top soil. This un- 
protected soil around new homes 
has an alarming way of eroding 
into unsightly gullies or washing 
away into the nearest storm drain 
at every rainfall. In an attempt to 
prevent this erosion and start a 
protective cover of grass quickly, 
contractors and home owners will 
often make the mistake of sow- 
ing cheaper mixtures of broad- 
bladed fescues, timothy and rye, 
or pure rye. Unfortunately, these 
quick-growing grasses are short- 
lived, make coarse clumps and are 
not adapted to permanent lawn 
use. The permanent grasses are 
perennials and will last. indefi- 
nitely if growing conditions are 
congenial. Unlike rye and the so- 
called “hay” grasses, blue and 
permanent grasses spread, thicken 
and knit underground into a tight 
lasting sod, resisting heat and 
offering scant haven to weeds and 
crab grass and helping to build 
top soil. However, the quick grow- 
ing types, used as “nurse” grasses, 
mixed with the slower growing 
permanent ones, do protect the 
soil until the basic grass can be- 
come established, but only if they 
represent a very minor portion of 
the mixture. Otherwise they ab- 
sorb the water, space and nourish- 
ment needed by the permanent 
grasses to establish themselves. 

Elevation, contour, amount of 
shade, soil and availability of 
water all combine to make each 
lawn just a little different. This 
“difference” decides which species 
of grass will dominate in a given 
area and is best served by use 
of a seed mixture. Experiments 
have shown that no single lawn 
grass is “best” in all respect. 
Blend types of grasses that will 
reinforce one another under vary- 
ing seasonal, soil or growing con- 
ditions provide a candidate for 
every reasonable lawn condition. 
If one type declines, another 
stands ready to take over. The 
cost of a mixture is determined by 
the size and quality of the seed, 
since quality seed, producing fewer 
pounds per acre, is usually more 
expensive to harvest, handle and 
clean than coarse filler types such 
as rye. So a mixture predomi- 
nantly of fine grasses, although 
more expensive initially, uses less 
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Garden Tractor...Riding Mower 


Walter A. Smith 
Riegeisville 
RI 9-21251 


Wheel-Horse .. - 


AL 7-2712 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


Suburban hadi 2% 


VO 2-2061 VO 2-2515 
Newtown WO 8-3030 


Frank Largent 
Fur'ong 
PY 4-5476 


A. J. Lempa 
Holland 
ELmwood 7-6439 


Southampton Hardware 
463 2nd St. Pike 
Scuthampton 

EL 7-1008 


Wiley’s, Oreland 
Turner 4-8638 


Edgar E. Stem, 521 w. 
Germantown Pike 
Norristown BR 2-0807 


... Snow Plow... 


A YEAR ’ROUND WORK HORSE 


Wheel-Horse... 


the only yard tractor | 


with 


“Uni-Drive” 


Hook up to 22 optional attachments including popular 
32” rotary mower, 3-gang reel mower with 5 foot cutting 
swath, dump trailer, snow plow and all garden tools. 
Geared like an auto, Wheel-Horse shifts into three 
speeds forward and reverse. At 6 mph, you discover its 


a multi-gear-pack of proven Mile Hill, 
efficiency with transmission, 
$. synchronized differential 
and super power reduction 
gears in one compact, oil- P.O. Box 174, Paoli 
sealed unit. 


West Side 

Lawn Mower Shop 
Rear 808 W. 

Second St. 

Lansdale UL 5-5627 


J. Erv Shaintine 
Collegeville 
HUxley 9-7388 


Apex Mower Center 
Lincoln Hwy., Frazier 


Niagara 4-2098 


Bidwell’s Garage 
US Rt No. 1, Oxford 
Oxford 541 


Ideal Mower Shop 
Spring City 
ROyersford 1645 


Lamb Farm Machinery 
Thorndale P. O. 
ANdrew 9-2676 


big tractor "look" is more than skin deep. Tremendous 


gear reduction produces pull power to spare. Tractor- 
type rear tires plus weight of its husky steel body assure 
top Wheel-Horse traction on hills and terraces. 


Fun-Test Wheel-Horse today! 
Visit one of the authorized 
Wheel-Horse dealers listed at right. 


Harry Pyle & Son 
Chadds Ford 
Main 8-6771 


M. S. Yearsley & Sons 
114 E. Market St. 
West Chester 

Owen 6-2990 


Scattolini Motors 
1400 W. 9th St. 
Chester 

Chester 4-6276 


LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING 


This professional horticultural service, 
established in 1929, can supply you the 
finest in formal and informal pools, 
flagstone terraces, walks and steps, 
roses and rose gardens, outdoor living 
rooms, formal and informal gardens, 
foundation plantings, fences and gates. 


ROBERT H. KRAEGER CO., INC. 
The Planning And Work Done By One Organization 


602 Harper Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Phone TUrner 4-4295 
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A Complete Line Of 
Nursery Stock At 


VILLAGE 
NURSERIES 


FRUIT TREES * FLOWERING SHRUBS 
AND TREES * ROSES * BERRY PLANTS 
EVERGREENS * SHADE TREES 
GRASS SEED 


Fine Quality Since 1853 
Village Nurseries 


Route 530 York Rd. HI 8-4039 
Hightstown, N. J- 


GIFT OF A LIFETIME! 


VANGUARD 


SPECIAL ROCKET 
POWERED AUTOMOBILE 


See us for full information and 
demonstration 


C. A. MAGILL & SONS 
LAWN & GARDEN CENTER 
WoOrth 8-3030 NEWTOWN, PA. 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
—Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
out impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


F. L. Smith of Jarrettowng 
FOR 
GRAVELY 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


Wonderful new models 
take the drudgery 
out of 

country living. 


Open 8 to 5 
Saturdays 
9 to 12 


27 years experience in sales & service 


G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1454 
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seed per square foot than the 
cheaper, coarse grasses. If you 
are facing a lawn problem this 
spring involving seeding, be sure 
to check the analysis label re- 
quired by law on all bags or car- 
tons for the percentage of fine 
grasses present. This should never 
run less than approximately 70 
per cent. 

Lawn care is neither compli- 
cated nor technical, but you can- 
not get or maintain a good lawn 
without following a consistent 
program. The amount of time and 
money you spend on your lawn de- 
pends on you, but without a basic 
program much of both will be 
wasted. In most cases, a sound 
basic program consists of feed- 
ing, watering, mowing and pest 
control, but all of these must be 
done properly and regularly for 
lasting results. 

Feeding a lawn once a year is 
not enough. Like people, the aver- 
age lawn should not be overfed 
nor should it be “starved.” Early 
spring, of course, is very import- 
ant when the business of produc- 
ing that bright new carpet of 
green is just getting under way 
and then at least once more dur- 
ing the growing season. Some ex- 
perts recommend feeding once a 
month, but for the average gar- 
dener, and perhaps even his lawn, 
this could be too much of a good 
thing. 

Mowing is most effective when 
your cutting edge has a sharp bite 
and the mower is at the correct 
height. High mowing, just a “crew 
cut” not a “shave,” of from 1.5 
to two inches, depending on the 


type of grasses predominant in 
your mixture, is particularly desir- 
able. A safe rule in this south- 
eastern Pennsylvania area is 
never less than two inches. Short 
clippings should be left on the 
ground; decaying, they add humus 
to the soil. However, long clip- 
pings which might smother the 
grass should be removed. 

Don’t let dandelions, plantains 
and similar weeds which show up 
early in the spring tempt you to 
jump the gun on your weed con- 
trol program. In a few weeks, 
warmer weather and sunshine, 
will make them much more sus- 
ceptible to weed killers. 

However, this is the time to 
ambush the crab-grass as it 
sprouts. Application of some of 
the new type crab-grass killers, 
especially on established lawns, 
puts a protective barrier in the 
soil and greatly reduces the com- 
petition from this pest. One very 
effective new product on the mar- 
ket is applied in fall or early 
spring and will not injure peren- 
nial grasses. It also contains seed- 
killing ingredients which are 
highly insoluble and stay on the 
surface, killing the crab-grass 
seeds as they ripen and fall. How- 
ever, many of these new chemicals 
are for use on established lawns 
only, so be sure and check before 
you buy! 

Finally, most lawns do not need 
to be watered constantly. They 
should be watered only when it 
is really necessary, such as dur- 
ing hot, dry spells and should be 
soaked slowly and thoroughly or 
not watered at all. m 


APRIL GARDEN CLUB NOTES 

12—Ardmore Nature Club. Regular monthly 
meeting. 

13—Doylestown Nature Club. Regular monthly 
meeting—2 p.m. Paris room St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. 

14—Norristown Garden Club, Norristown. 
Regular monthly meeting 2 p.m. Medical 
Society Bldg., Norristown. 

14—Lingohocken Garden Club, Wycombe. An- 
nual covered dish supper. 6:30 p.m. 
Forestville Presbyterian Church, Forest 
Grove, Pa. 

15—(Rain date April 17) Martha Washington 
Garden Club, Yardley, Pa. House & Garden 
Tour of Club Members. Tea at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Bentley. 

20—Roslyn Garden Club, West Chester, Pa. 
Regular monthly meeting. Final plans for 
flower show on April 23. 

20—Country Gardeners, Revere, Pa. Regular 
monthly meeting. Home of G. Backlund. 

21—Bryn Mawr Sape & Trowel Club. 8 p.m. 
Regular monthly meeting in the Coopers- 
town Elementary School, Bryn Mawr. 

28—Four Lanes End Garden Club, Langhorne. 
10 a.m. Regular monthly meeting. 


MAY GARDEN CLUB NOTES 
2—The Country Gardeners. Lima. 9:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. Lima Fire Hall. Plant sale. 
2—Doylestown Nature Club. 9:00 to 11:00 
a.m. Plant Exchange. Garage. Swartzlander 

Community House, Doylestown. 
7—The Garden Club of Bala-Cynwyd. 10:30 
a.m. Women’s Club of Bala-Cynwyd Build- 


ing. 

11—Doylestown Nature Club. Regular Meeting. 
2:00 p.m. Home of Mrs. J. P. Jones, 
Pineville. 

12—Lingohocken Garden Club. Trip to Morris 
Arboretum. Private cars. Meet 9 a.m., 
Wycombe RR Station. 

12—Norristown Garden Club, Norristown. Reg- 
ular Meeting. 2:00 p.m. Medical Society 
Building, Norristown. 

13—Laurel Garden Club of Royersford. 1:30 
p.m. Regular Monthly Meeting. 

14—Overbrook Women’s Club, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. Junior Plant Sale. Educa- 
tional Building, Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church. 

15—Drexelbrook Garden Club. Regular Meet- 
ing, Drexel Hill. 8:15 p.m. Mrs. H. D. 
Abernathy will speak on “Japanese and 
Contemporary Arrangements.” 
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Judging at poodle show at Freeland Farms, Lahaska, Bucks County. 


Spring Show Season 


By LOUISE McMAHON 


Ir you’ve been harboring a yen 
te envisage a Vizsla, bark at a 
Basenji, or rub noses with an 
Eskimo, take heart, for the spring 
dog show season is at hand. 

The first of these are the forth- 
coming Wilmington and Penn 
Treaty shows, the doubleheader 
which will launch purebred doings 
in the Penn Country. 

To miss the Wilmington classic, 
on April 25th at Delaware Park, 
Stanton, always at the top of the 
calendar, would be comparable to 
a nature lover foregoing the search 
for an early crocus. Folks with 
prospective or seasoned canine win- 
ners will be on hand, but those 
fanciers with puppies under six 
months of age, or dowagers over 
eight, will troup along dogless. 

The Penn Treaty show on April 
26 will be held on the Sun Oil 
Employees Athletic Field, Concord 
Road, Chester. The closeness of 
two shows makes for exceptional 
entries, since the out-of-town ex- 
hibitor may find lodging in a num- 
ber of motels within half-an-hour’s 
distance of each. 

The district’s largest specialty 
event occupies the May ist day- 
time hours on the lawn of Mrs. 
Mildred Vogel’s Freeland Farms, 
Lahaska, as the William Penn 
Poodle Club stages its annual con- 
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test. Last year, the show had 129 
contenders of the three regulation 
sizes. All but the puppies, of 
course, will be groomed to preci- 
sion in show clip. 

Two all-breed shows on the two 
succeeding days make it possible 
for a dazzling poodle (or three of 
them, in fact) to gait right into 
the championship title on his first 
weekend in competition. Unlikely, 
but possible. 

The Bucks County Kennel Club 
sets up shop on Saturday, May 2. 
A new location is in store for ex- 
hibitors at Bucks, the Mannerchor 
Society Athletic Field, Creamery 
Road, Doylestown. 

Penn Country’s largest outdoor 
dog show returns to its traditional 
site, the Artillery Armory grounds, 
Eggerts Crossing and Lawrence- 
ville Road, route 206, Trenton, on 
May 3 for its 30th annual event. 
The ’58 show numbered some 1,137 
hopefuls. 

Specialty groups which have 
chosen to celebrate their annuals 
under Trenton’s standards are the 
Keystone English Springer Spaniel 
Club, the Dachshund Club of New 
Jersey, the Central New Jersey 
Collie Club, the Pembroke Welsh 
Corgi Club of America, the Colon- 
ial Rottweiler Club and the Gordon 
Setter Club of America. These 


should account for a few hundred 
candidates in themselves. 

Chester Valley, in our own im- 
mediate area, schedules its 16th 
annual conclave for May 9, settling 
down again at Painters’ Cross- 
roads, West Chester. Under the 
host Club aegis, the Cardigan 
Welsh Corgi Club of America and 
the Interstate Shetland Sheepdog 
Club, will hold their highly com- 
petitive specialty classes. 


More than a few district fanciers 
will be in Lancaster on May 10 for 
the Lancaster Kennel Club’s con- 
vention of dedicated fanciers at 
the Lancaster Riding Club. 


The fancier then is faced with 
the decision of whether to retire 
from the fray for several weekends 
or travel to the hinterland for 
shows on Long Island and northern 
New Jersey. 

Next doubleheader weekend for 
the mainliner who prefers to re- 
main home will be the Huntingdon 
Valley and Delaware County meets 
on May 30 and 31, respectively. 
Huntingdon Valley, as the regular 
knows, is a pre-June Fete event, 
holding forth as always on the 
June Fete grounds, Huntingdon 
and Edge Hill roads. 


Delaware County, on the 31st, 
spreads itself luxuriously over the 
landscaped terrain of the Rose 
Tree Hunt, Media. Soon there- 
after, the strictly local fancier may 
sit out the next weekend or drive 
to upper New York or Connecticut. 
We might add that Kanadasaga 
show on Saturday, June 6, is sited 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

One of the district’s best and 
most venerable clubs goes into op- 
eration on June 13. Bryn Mawr 
will bench its 39th edition on the 
recreation field, Old Railroad Ave- 
nue, east of County Line. Com- 
panion event will be Burlington 
County’s annual endeaver, Millside 
Farms, Riverside, New Jersey, on 
Sunday. 

Two other shows remain in the 
spring line-up, both comparatively 
new on the agenda. Gloucester 
County slates its fourth point show 
for June 20, at Ambassador Peas- 
lee’s estate, Clarksboro, N. J. 

The second venture in the big 
time for the fledgling Pennridge 
Kennel Club will be held on July 
11, Civic Association Field, Hill- 
town. 
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your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat , . . in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


TEE OFF Gov 5rivine Rance 
You’il get a thrill from improving your skill 
Entertainment Chairmen COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


Group Luncheons 


During June and July \% mile N. of Perkasie on 


New facilities for parties Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


10 to 250 persons 
Henry K. Mohr, 
Proprietor 


s 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


RESERVATIONS 


now being accepted 


in 
DELAWARE PARK’S F 
New Year Round TROUT 
$3,500,000 Clubhouse => FISHING 


Fishing hours 
C] 5 a.m.—10 p.m. 
` | Fishing Privilege — 
$1.00 per rod. 
Fees—10” to 12” ea. 
65¢, over 12” ea. 
$1.00. Daily Stocking 
— Live Bait and 
Tackle. Warm-up 
shelter, refresh- 
ments, modern rest 
rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request.” 


Air-conditioned dining areas, escalators, 
acoustical ceilings, closed circuit TV 


MAY 29—JULY 25 


Write to: 
Delaware Park Admissions Dept. 
P.O. Box 268, Wilmington 99, Del. 


watkins’ mission 
Continued from page 33 


a day and the rest is a general- 
ized education.” 

How were the fifty selected? 
“We were told,” Watkins said, 
“that the judges considered their 
personalities and general apti- 
tudes as well as their artistic 
talents. For the most part, those 
chosen leave their homes and live 
at school. They all wear the same 
grey blouses with a red scarf. 
The teachers seem on the formal 
side, but kind, and I must say 
the children appear happy. There 
is a degree of weeding out, of 
course. By the third year there 
are about forty left. Each year 
they get more painting and draw- 
ing. They come out of school ca- 
pable, but apparently afraid of 
any flight of the imagination— 
judging from the work one sees 
by mature artists.” 

Did that hold for all areas? The 
complete tour included Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kief, Tbilissi (capital 


Sketches from Watkin’s notebook 
drawn during tour. 


of Georgia) and Erevan, the capi- 
tal of Armenia. 

“Undoubtedly,” the artist an- 
swered, “it is Moscow that carries 
the torch for the spirit of the 
unofficial point of view. Things 
seem looser in Leningrad with 
more laughter, more freedom. In 
Georgia, also, control seems less 
rigid. Moscow seems to dictate the 
broad policy. 

“You see, it is the government 
which commissions and buys art,” 
Watkins pointed out. “We saw 
government-purchased paintings 
on the walls of the hotels. Artists 
get their commissions through the 
unions, which also include critics 
and architects. Their art has to be 
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geared for easy pick-up by great 
masses of people. That is prob- 
ably why there is so much illus- 
trative material, re-used hack stuff. 
We may think that they have lost 
their artistic manhood, but it is 
important to remember that they 
think of themselves as heroes.” 


In a tremendous gallery that was 
formerly the Czar’s stables, the 
American group saw a revealing 
exhibition called “Forty Years of 
Soviet Art.” 


“It was well displayed,” the 
artist commented, “and the at- 
tendance was terrific. But the 


paintings and sculpture were the 
same uniformly capable realism. 
The artists are recognized as use- 
ful tools in cementing the many 
ethnic groups. They seem to be 
proud to be a part of this vast 
structure and of their vested in- 
terest in it. The government owns 
everything and there isn’t the 
spurt of competition. 

“It is important to remember,” 
Watkins said in conclusion, “that 
our idioms and frames of refer- 
ence are completely different. They 
think our stuff, particularly the 
abstract work, light-weight, play- 
boy. They are trying to speak to 
millions. This people-to-people arts 
exchange can do so much to thaw 
out prejudices and propagandized 
misinformation.” 

A few months after his return, 
the government appointed Frank- 
lin Watkins to serve as chairman 
of a jury to select representative 
American paintings and sculpture 
to be included in a privately fi- 
nanced American exposition in 
Moscow this summer. The other 
members of this jury were Lloyd 
Goodrich, of the Whitney Museum, 
Henry Hope of the University of 
Indiana and Theodore Roszak, New 
York sculptor. They selected about 
forty-eight paintings, “from about 
1920 on” and thirty pieces of 
sculpture, all subject to deletion 
or addition. 

“We didn’t try to dress up the 
portrait or to cater to the Russian 
people,” Watkins explained. “These 
paintings and sculpture represent 
us as we are, reflecting our free- 
dom and vitality. There may be 
areas of reference that will be 
foreign to them, but we hope the 
common language of art may ulti- 
mately bridge the gap.” E 
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SWEETBRIER 


Let's Go to the Races! 


BUY CLUB HOUSE AND 
GRANDSTAND TICKETS 
... IN ADVANCE 


Racing’s a wonderful way 

to entertain out-of-town 
customers or business 
associates. Now you can buy 
Advance Sale Admission 
Books—25 Club House 
Tickets—$90,00; 25 Grand- 
stand Tickets—$45.00 

Good any racing day. 

To order, phone 

Normandy 3-3540 

or write Box 311, 


Camden 1, N. J. 


RACING PLANNED 


1959 SPRING MEETING 
FOR PLEASURE 


May 2nd thru May 30th. 


Garden State Park 


ROUTE 70 èe NEAR CAMDEN 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 
DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 
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TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 
The ‘‘Country Boat Store’’ 


LEATHERMAN’S 
MARINE SERVICE 


MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum Authorized Dealer 
Also Accessories and Supplies Sales & Service 
Phone ALpine 7-6717 
ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Where You'll Save on 
CRUISERS RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 


From 


the finest Great Danes 


in the country 
Quality Puppies KEN N ELS CH. HONEY HOLLOW | STORMI  RUDIO 
and Stud Service et GREAT Dae eae Working dog 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2 0 


Expert 


DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


HONEY HOLLOW——— 
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| ieai generations of 
dignified service 
FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“DA Home Away From Home oy 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


Murray Space Shoes 
The Only Original Authentic Space 
Shoes obtainable in Philadelphia. 

Your inquiry invited. 
MURRAY SPACE SHOES 


2024 Sansom St. RI 6-8566 


Josephine Petts—Authorized Agent 
“WHY TRY SUBSTITUTES” 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONV ALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT: HOME 


A Home tor Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 
Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


— 
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rose tree hunt 
continued from page 37 


monwealth as “The Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club,” for the avowed 
purpose of encouraging “riding 
and athletic sports among the 
members by the maintenance of a 
country resort for meeting.” First 
run as impromptu races among 
the members the year of its 
founding, Rose Tree’s race meet- 
ings also became more highly- 
organized annual events at about 
the same time. 

Present with Darlington at the 
organization meeting were J. 
Howard Lewis, who ran hounds 
from his estate, “Castle Danger- 
ous,” on Crum Creek and was 
named the club’s first president; 
J. Morgan Baker, owner of the 
Inn which still stands today as a 
landmark on the four-corners im- 
mediately adjoining the club 
grounds, who was elected treas- 
urer; Pratt, Thomas and Washing- 
ton Bishop, Edward Howard, Ed- 
ward Lewis, Edward E. Worrall, 
James G. Stacey, Gideon Malin 
and John J. Rowland. Darlington 
himself was named secretary and 
kept accurate records of club ac- 
tivities almost until his death at 
the age of 102. Interesting to note, 
too, is the fact that both Dar- 
lington and Baker were honored 
guests at Rose Tree’s Golden 
Jubilee celebration, a two-day 
event highlighting Delaware 
County’s social and racing season 
in 1909! 

It was in such colorfully-named 
coverts as Chestnut Sprouts, Pick- 
ering Thicket, Turtle Back, Round 
Top, Cornog’s Bottom, Mendenhall 
Woods, Street Road Barrens and 
Hunting Hill that Rose Tree hunt- 
ers of a century ago first found 
their fox. And it is these same 
coverts where, even today, they 
still jump the quarry that takes 
them on breath-taking runs to God 
knows where. 

Hunting Hill, a wooded covert, 
still famous for the number and 
speed of the foxes it holds, is 
another steeped in tradition. It 
is here, across the road from Wal- 
ter M. Jeffords’ Sycamore Mills 
estate, that Jesse Russell, a sports- 
loving farmer over whose lands 
hunts were often run, sleeps his 
last sleep, feet firmly downward, 


the better to still “view the fox 
and hear the hounds running.” 
Russell, the inscription on his 
head-stone reveals, died in 1920 
and “was deposited here at his 
own request.” The spot later be- 
came a family burial ground as 
well as a prime haven for foxes. 

From the start, Rose Tree al- 
ways has concentrated on the de- 
velopment of the American breed 
of fox hound as a member of a 
team, actually to the point where 
each individual acts as one when 
in the field. Religiously, members 
still cull from the pack those in- 
dividuals who, as Darlington puts 


it, “by fair or foul means... run 
far ahead of the pack ... and 
take the scent without giving 


tongue.” 

But if, through the years, fox 
hunting gave Rose Tree its initial 
reason for existence, horse racing 
carved for it a niche secure in the 
history of the sport nationally. It 
also provided the club a means by 
which members could repay farm- 
ers and other landowners in small 
measure for the privilege of hunt- 
ing over their ground. Semi- 
annually, these willing contributors 
to the sport of riding to hounds 
gather as guests of the club for a 
day at the races that also has be- 
come a traditional part of living 
the good life in the Penn Country. 
Possessed of a country atmosphere 
such as is found at no commercial 
race track, with the possible ex- 
ception of Delaware Park in near- 
by Wilmington, Rose Tree, Radnor 
and other hunt meetings like them 
alone provide thrilling sport for 
entire families. 

Until 1895, Rose Tree’s races 
were held under rules established 
by the club’s race committee— 
headed today by Arthur G. Pew, 
Jr., and boasting such nationally 
known figures in the sport of kings 
as Jeffords and William duPont, 
Jr. In that year, the club joined 
the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association, and its races 
have been held under the juris- 
diction of that governing body 
ever since. Though its races never 
have made quite the splash na- 
tionally as, say, the Kentucky 
Derby or the Maryland Hunt Club 
Cup, its members have—and the 
racing thrills provided over the 
mile-long course are genuine. 
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JAGUAR MG MORRIS 
AUSTIN-HEALY-SPRITE 


WALLER Imported CARS 


YORK AND HARTE ROADS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
TUrner 7-7220 
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MEYER’S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

@ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2- 2112 % 
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Try OLDSmobility 


. The New Action-Way to Gol 
Be our Guest . - For A 
Rocket Test 
At your Authorized 
OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 


in Bucks County it’s 


DICK OLSEN 
OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Pa. 
Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WOnrrtH 8-3791 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
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Samuel D. Riddle, owner of the 
great Man O’ War, was a club 
member who rode to hounds often 
when in residence at his Glen 
Riddle estate. In addition, he 
presented to Rose Tree two of 
its most prized possessions—a 
wearied horseshoe worn by Big 
Red in 1920, his unbeaten three- 
year-old year, and the Riddle Cup, 
a perpetual trophy engraved an- 
nually with the name of the win- 
ner of one of the feature races 
over the flat at the fall meeting. 
It was in 1920, too, that Riddle 
provided the club with perhaps its 
greatest single day at the races. 
Graciously and proudly he paraded 
Man O’ War before 15,000 wildly 
cheering spectators, the largest 
crowd in Rose Tree history. 

This year, on May 16, Rose 
Tree’s annual spring meeting takes 
on both added significance and 
stature as the centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of both the 
club and its races. While there will 
be no Man ’O War present to thrill 
the throng, memories of his ap- 
pearance there are sure to linger 
on, mingling with those of the 
older hunters and race-goers who 
recall similar but less dramatic 
days both at the track and in the 
hunting field. And if, in the future, 
Rose Tree fox hunters are forced 
to find their sport far afield in the 
face of expanding suburbia, quite 
likely its race meetings will re- 
main right where they now are, 
and always have been, for a long 
time to come. 

“Already,” says M. F. H. Rich- 
ards, “we have been assigned new 
hunting territory in York County, 
across the Susquehanna from An- 
drews Bridge where Jeffords’ 
hounds are hunted. We hope we 
won’t have to use it much for the 
next ten or twenty years, but it’s 
there as a kind of a hedge against 
residential inflation whenever we 
might need it. We hope, however, 
that we never will have to give up 
either our club house here or our 
races over the track behind it.” 

Richards, however, isn’t one to 
view the future entirely through 
rose-colored glasses. “Quite likely 
and despite all our plans,” he 
adds, realistically, “even if we 
win our fight against elimination 
of the fox, it looks like the next 
hundred years are going to be the 
hardest.” E 


CADILLAC 


MERCEDES. 
BENZ 


Johnston Cadillac Inc. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


ERRICO’S 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
gourmet in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal; 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


QUALITY 
FOODS 
SINCE 

1917 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


Sunpay 6:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. & 5-7 p.m. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 P.M. 


. . . where quality is high 


and price is low! 


Remember you can't buy | 
better paint anywhere! 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903 Linen Duster. Will trade or small reed 
organ, farm style, or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm with 

case. Proximeter and Filter in good condition. 

Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


KRAFT SUN LAMP, mercury, 20” high, 
mium, in leather carrying-case, used few times. 
Will trade for silver nut shell, vegetable dishes. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Win- 
throp desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro 
chairs, Lane cedar chest. tae Early American 
style cherry living room pie 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


all chro- 


furniture. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 
OLD BOOKS, such as a leather bound English 
and Latin grammar dated 1738 (London). Will 


trade for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 535 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded’ for good porch rocker and antique 
colored glass or antique pictures or what have 


you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
or lustre wear or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English les- 
sons for Italian lessons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 


WILL TRADE two down ae for an old 
parrot who has been trained to tal 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 
amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 
merry music with Mozart. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


WILL TRADE three edioliing, lots in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 
FED-UP LANDLORD WILL TRADE old log house 
(to be razed for salvable hand-hewn logs and 
ceiling beams) for good used car, or what have 


you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for: antique ‘glass cruets or compotes. 
RAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole 
In Your Own Back Yard, 


tiled, aerated, and complete 
with bath house, may never 
evoke nostalgic memories of 
Huck Finn days, but it's a lot 
safer, more convenient, and an 
increasingly important adjunct 
to good living in Penn Country. 
You may be one of the thou- 
sands who are considering in- 
stallation of their own pool this 


summer. If so, you'll want to 
know about types of pools, 
services, and prices offered in 
this area. To find out, simply 


drop a card to PENNSYL- 


VANIA TRAVELER, Reader 
Service Department, 38 S. 19th 
Street, Philadelphia 3, and ask 
for free "Swimming -Pool In- 
formation." Be sure to include 
your own name and address. 


In our June issue, “Swimming in 
Style” will show a choice of the 
best in pool design in this area. 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and w ife. Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 


Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble-topped 
table. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


SER VICES — GOODS 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic c might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. uy and sell. Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Route bll, 2 miles 
south of Doylestown. Three floors to browse on. 
red: tes shop of its kind in Bucks County. Our 
tenth year. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SILVERPLATING—(10 year Guarantee) Expert 
Silver Repairing, Silver Refinishing, Silver Lacquer- 
ing. Also Brass, Copper, Pewter and Gold Re- 
finishing. Visit our workshop 9 to 5:30 daily. 
JOSEPH DeVOREN, 5328 Germantown Ave. VI 4- 
7577. 
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BOOTHERSTONE INTERIORS—Fabrics, draperies, 
holstery, Venetian blinds—bamboo a permet. 
38-40 Livingston St., Trenton. EX 2-057: 


DWARF ENGLISH BOX BUSHES, racal grown 
from old Bucks County stock. Sizes 6 in. to 3 ft. 
Specimens or hedges. Priced f 
gardeners. D. Watson Atkinson, 
town, Pa. WOrth 8-2218. 


or do-it-yourself 
Box 953, New- 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave. 
W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We specialize 
in rare, out-of-print and hard-to- find Books. Col- 
lectors 'tems—Manuscripts- Autographs-Prints-Paint- 
ings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


GAY WINDS RIDING CAMP otis 


Barnard, Vermont 
horse for each girl. All ree = 
horsemanship, jumping, trail rides, trips, swim- 
ming, sports. Two plans; 7 weeks season; all 
inclusive fee. Miss Catherine Croy, 197 Morrison 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Features a 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 
Westcreek, Colorado. In Heart of Pike Nat. 
Forest where experience of living & learning in 
great out-of-doors is supervised by trained lead- 
ers. All outdoor sports, pack trips, tours, nature 


study, Indian lore, archery, riflery, swimming. 
Boys 7-17. Catalog. 'O. D. White, Box 313, Galena 
Park, Texas. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua uppies, AKC 
Colingo stud and grown 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


and inoculated. 
stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Lambertville, N. J. 


PAPILLON 


Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), 
pies; show type youn males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call Ebiwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


registered pup- 


POODLES 


Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 
of Newtown on Route 413. 
8-3928. 


silver, blacks. 
4 miles North 
Phone WOrth 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Stud and Grown Stock. 
bappeied 
Bando 

and of 
Ambler, 


Weimaraners, Puppies, 

At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimber 

RDX:, Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, 

Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. 

By h Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., 
S Mltchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies — 


stud service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer 
Ill, Pool Forge Farms, Churchtown, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. Phone Terre- Hill, Pa., Hillcrest 5-3606. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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Living concrete in integrally colored 4" -high split block 


Fireplace of concrete slump block has raked joints for interest Painted, textured units in running bond, a perfect patio background 


Beautiful new forms of concrete masonry 
match America’s mood for good design! 


Never before has concrete masonry offered such proving itself ideal for homes of every architectural 
broad home design opportunities or promised such style, in every type of neighborhood. 
certain client acceptance. You'll find interesting the colorful booklet “Con- 
The effects possible with this material in the new- crete Masonry Homes for Better Living.” It’s yours free 
est modern forms are almost endless. New colors and for the asking. (U.S. and Canada only.) 
textures, new sizes and shapes create a new look in 
walls—both exterior and interior. There’s effective 
contrast with wood, metal or glass. 
Today’s concrete masonry expresses warmth, in- 
terest . . . it’s truly new-type living concrete! Growing 
in popularity all over the country, living concrete is 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Service is an art from the heart. Your Cocktail hour in the sky is a bright Dinner is a triumph on SAS. Delicacies 
SAS cabin crew, skilled by training and occasion in the Global Express lounge. from the garden spots of the world are 
tradition, welcomes you aboard... sur- What would delight you most? Aperitif prepared with the famed mastery of 
rounds you with gracious attentions. —sherry—whisky? The choice is yours. SAS chefs, then served luxuriously. 


To all the world, I4S speeds the hours with splendor 


RST OVER THE p, 

In all the geography of travel, splendor is a three-letter word es PLE Sa 
spelled SAS. And it is yours to enjoy aboard the world fleet — a 
of SAS Global Express planes. To DC-7C speed, SAS adds 
radar magic that smooths the sky. Continental cuisine. Spa- 
cious berths. And hospitality around the clock! Next trip, ask 

3 SCANDINAVIAN 
your travel agent for SAS, First Class or Economy Class to AIRLINES SYSTEM 
Europe, transatlantic from New York or transpolar from Cali- 


fornia...to Africa ...to the Near East and the Far East. y 
THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


Soon... the Golden Age of Travel . . . SAS DC-8s and Caravelle Jets 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


